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The  Queen  of  Two   Worlds. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

A     CRUSHING     VERDICT. 

ALPH  passed  a  restless  night,  for 
the  figures  that  had  made  the  pic- 
ture of  yesterday  in  that  sombre 
Court  haunted  his  dreams.  He 
came  down  to  breakfast,  the  flush  of  passion 
on  his  dark  cheek,  the  fire  of  excite- 
ment in  his  eye.  Clara  trembled  inwardly 
as  she  looked  at  him,  for  she  feared  that  all 
this  emotion  would  end  in  an  illness.  They 
had  discussed  the  case  fully  all  last  evening, 
but  he  fell  again  upon  the  engrossing  theme 
the  moment  she  made  her  appearance  at  the 
table. 

VOL.  III.  A 
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*  They  must  give  Trevor  a  verdict.  Clever 
as  Sharp  is,  he  cannot  shatter  the  evidence 
of  old  Vanstone  s  imbecility/  he  kept  saying. 

They  got  to  their  old  place  in  the  Court; 
and  a  few  minutes  after  the  judge  had 
taken  his  seat,  Mr.  Sharp  rose  for  the 
defence. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hugh  Trevor,  according 
to  Sharp,  might  be  entitled  to  sympathy  and 
compassion,  but  certainly  not  to  a  verdict. 
He  had  enjoyed  a  long  experience  at  the 
bar,  but  he  had  never  been  present  at  a  trial 
where  the  evidence  was  so  weak  and  untrust- 
worthy. On  the  strength  of  the  opinions  of 
a  couple  of  old  and  feeble  servants,  notori- 
ously friendly  to  the  plaintiff,  notoriously 
hostile  to  the  defendant,  they  were  invited  to 
consider  that  Mr.  Vanstone,  when  he  executed 
that  last  will,  was  not  responsible  for  his 
actions — had,  in  fact,  become  an  imbecile. 

Of  course  his  learned  friend  had,  with 
his  accustomed  acuteness,  made  a  great 
point  of  what  he  would  call  the  poisoning 
crotchet.  As  a  counsel  doing  the  best  for 
his  client,  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to  make 
a  great  deal  out  of  it.     But,  in  considering 
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this  point,  the  only  point  he  might  say  in  the 
plaintiff's  case  that  showed  the  least  element 
of  strength,  they  must  exercise  their  com- 
mon sense  and  their  experience.  Both  these 
faculties  would  tell  them  that  in  the  world 
there  were  three  classes  of  men  who  suffered 
in  certain  proportions  from  mental  afflictions 
—  madmen,  monomaniacs,  and  others  to 
whom  their  friends  gave  the  name  of  eccen- 
tric. He  did  not  doubt  that  every  indivi- 
dual juryman  had  among  his  acquaintance 
two  or  three  persons,  if  not  more,  who  upon 
certain  points  were  crotchety  or  eccentric. 
There  were  plenty  of  human  beings  about 
who  believed  in  ghosts,  and  spirits,  and  the 
power  of  the  evil  eye.  He  himself  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  several  charming  ladies  who 
had  a  horror  of  their  husbands  undertaking 
any  important  enterprise  on  a  Friday  ;  who 
were  disturbed  if  a  guest  accidentally  spilt 
the  salt ;  had,  in  fact,  fifty  little  superstitions, 
which  to  a  vigorous  philosophical  mind  would 
savour  of  mental  aberration.  In  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Michael  Vanstone's  crotchet  with  regard 
to  the  poisoning  belonged  to  the  same  cate- 
gory of  harmless,  foolish  superstitions. 
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At  this  point  the  judge  interposed,  and 
asked  Mr.  Sharp  if  it  was  his  deHberate 
opinion,  that  in  two  such  widely-different 
cases  as  he  had  instanced,  the  case  of  a 
person  who  shared  in  a  more  or  less  popular 
superstition  such  as  Friday  being  an  unlucky 
day,  or  spilling  the  salt  being  an  unlucky  act, 
and  the  case  of  a  man  who  suddenly  deve- 
loped a  mere  personal  superstition  that  he 
was  being  poisoned  by  his  own  servants, 
there  was  the  same  degree  of  mental  weak- 
ness or  irregularity  ? 

Mr.  Sharp  was  constrained  to  admit  that 
at  first  sight  the  analogy  might  not  be  ob- 
vious, but  his  lordship  would  be  fully  aware 
how  exceedingly  difficult  it  was  to  ever  insti- 
tute a  perfect  analogy.  What  he  contended 
for  was  this,  that  the  existence  of  a  crotchet 
or  monomania  upon  one  certain  subject  was 
not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  large 
an  inheritance  as  this  changing  hands.  He 
did  not  know  whether  this  point  was  as  clear 
to  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  it  was  to  his  own  ; 
he  could  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  his  client,  that  it  was. 

He  would  now  go  into  the  reasons  that. 
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as  far  as  human  intelligence  could  divine,  had 
induced  Mr.  Michael  Vanstone  to  disinherit 
one  nephew  for  another.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  Mr.  Hugh  Trevor 
had  owed  everything  in  the  world  to  his 
uncle,  that  he  had  been  treated  by  him  with  a 
lavish  generosity.  Good  taste  as  well  as  in- 
clination ought  therefore  to  have  prompted 
him  to  show  his  gratitude  on  every  possible 
occasion.  Yet  what  did  we  find  to  be  the 
real  facts  ?  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Trevor  con- 
tracted a  marriage  against  which  Mr  Van- 
stone  set  his  face  most  sternly, — he  would  be 
exceeding  the  licence  of  his  position  if  he 
said  more  about  that  marriage  than  this,  that 
to  gratify  one's  own  inclinations  to  the  an- 
noyance of  those  to  whom  we  owe  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude,  is  a  peculiar  way  of  paying 
it  off.  In  time,  this  offence  was  forgiven,  and 
Mr.  Trevor  was  apparently  restored  to  his 
old  place  in  his  uncle's  favour ;  there  was 
little  doubt,  however,  that  it  had  left  a  rank- 
ling memory.  Well,  he  would  now  come  to 
the  last  offence,  and  the  one  which  no  doubt 
had  cost  him  his  inheritance.  A  year  before 
the  old  gentleman's  death,  Mr.  Trevor  inti- 
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mated  his  desire  to  go  to  Africa.  Mr.  Van- 
stone  gave  his  consent  willingly,  they  had 
been  told,  but  as  nobody  had  been  present  at 
the  interview  between  uncle  and  nephew,  they 
could  never  know  in  what  manner  that  con- 
sent was  given.  If  Mr.  Vanstone  was  a 
proud  man,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  beg 
from  his  nephew  and  heir  more  affection 
and  gratitude  than  he  was  prepared  to  give 
of  his  own  free  will  ;  still  less  likely  to 
remind  him  that  It  was  his  duty  to  attend 
his  last  hours.  Mr.  Trevor  went,  no  doubt 
undisturbed  by  the  reflection  that  he  had 
left  his  aged  and  generous  relative  to  die 
among  strangers  and  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  guess  at  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Vanstone  when  he  thought 
over  this  matter.  This  man  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  such  care  as  a  parent  gives  to  his 
only  offspring,  thought  it  too  irksome  a  task 
to  wait  by  his  side  until  he  should  sigh  away 
his  last  breath.  By  his  first  offence,  he  had 
shown  a  want  of  respect  and  consideration 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  might,  under  the 
influence  of  softened  feelings,  be  forgiven ; 
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but  this  second  offence  was  characterised  by 
an  utter  selfishness,  a  disregard  of  all  natural 
ties,  that  no  sensitive  man,  however  deep  and 
patient  his  love,  could  pardon.  It  was  in 
this  state  of  just  resentment  that  Michael 
Vanstone  had  made  his  last  will ;  and  he,  the 
learned  counsel,  must  say,  that  had  he  been 
in  Mr.  Michael  Vanstone's  place,  in  such  a 
manner  would  he  have  punished  such  con- 
spicuous ingratitude. 

Mr.  Sharp  next  directed  his  remarks  to 
the  question  of  undue  influence,  the  evidence 
of  which  being  deplorably  weak,  he  soon 
smashed,  and  after  an  eloquent  peroration, 
called  Helen  Vanstone. 

At  that  name,  Ralph's  heart  gave  a  mighty 
leap  ;  for,  not  seeing  her  in  Court,  he  had 
concluded  that  she  would  not  be  called  as  a 
witness.  A  certain  flutter  among  the  audi- 
ence, and  turning  of  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  door,  told  him  where  to  look. 

She  advanced,  closely  veiled,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Granville  Courtenay.  Her  eyes 
were  cast  down  as  she  passed  within  a  few 
paces  of  her  old  lover,  and  she  saw  not 
the  burning  gaze  that  was  fixed  upon  her. 
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She  ascended  the  steps  slowly,  yet  with  a 
certain  dignity  that  seemed  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  upon  all,  and  then 
lifting  her  veil,  showed  to  the  assembly  a 
beauty  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  A 
thrill  of  admiration  ran  through  group  after 
group,  and  men  and  women  whispered  to 
each  other — *  How  lovely  she  is.' 

Mr.  Sharp  remarked  this  sensation  with 
satisfaction,  and  bent  his  keen  eye  upon 
the  jury  with  an  expression  that  seemed 
to  say — *  You  cannot  have  the  heart  to  ruin 
this  beautiful  young  creature.' 

He  had  really  called  her  chiefly  for  effect, 
knowing  that  the  human  heart  is  a  cap- 
ricious thing,  and  easily  acted  on  ;  for  the 
few  questions  he  put  to  her  related  to 
the  charge  of  undue  influence,  and  were 
rendered  almost  unnecessary  by  some  pre- 
vious remarks  of  the  judge,  who  stated  his 
opinion  that  that  portion  of  the  plaintiff's 
allegations  could  hardly  be  persevered  in 
seriously. 

*  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  when  you  last 
visited  Mr.  Michael  Vanstone,'  said  the 
learned  counsel,   lowering  his   voice   to   the 
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courteous  tone  in  which  he  ever  addressed 
the  fair  sex. 

*A  fortnight  before  his  death,'  answered 
Helen,  in  tones  that,  though  clear,  were 
tremulous  and  nervous.  The  voice,  though 
low,  was  very  sweet,  and  helped  to  confirm 
the  favourable  impression  already  made  by 
her  beauty. 

*  How  long  was  it  since  you  had  visited 
him  before  ?' 

*  Five  years,*  was  the  brief  and  simple 
answer. 

Mr.  Sharp  turned  to  the  jury  with  a  smile 
of  sarcastic  triumph. 

*  It  is  clear  that  this  young  lady  had  very 
little  share  in  the  undue  influence,  although, 
with  all  possible  respect  for  my  client,  I 
should  think  she  would  have  proved  a  better 
agent  in  such  a  matter  than  her  father.  I 
do  not  know  what  my  learned  friend 
thinks.' 

Sir  Wilkins  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

*  It  is  fortunate  for  my  client's  chances  of 
success  that  Miss  Vanstone's  visits  were  so 
rare,  or  there  is  every  probability  that  her 
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great-uncle  would  have  been  induced  to  alter 
his  will  while  in  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. But  even  then  I  should  have  called 
it  undue  influence,  being  such  as  few  men 
could  voluntarily  resist.' 

Helen  was  so  engrossed  in  the  feelings 
engendered  by  the  situation,  that  she  hardly 
paid  attention  to  these  elaborate  legal  com- 
pliments, and  therefore  escaped  showing  the 
painful  confusion  which  she  might  otherwise 
have  done.  Mr.  Sharp  having  intimated 
that  he  had  no  more  questions  to  ask,  and 
Sir  Wilkins  declining  to  cross-examine,  she 
dropped  her  veil,  and  left  the  Court  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  had  entered  it,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Courtenay. 

Clara  Weldon  stole  a  look  at  her  brother, 
and  saw  that  his  face  was  composed  and 
stern  ;  however  he  had  suffered  during  those 
brief  moments,  she  could  read  no  record  of 
his  agony  in  eye  or  cheek.  He  had  not 
even  turned  round  as  she  passed  him.  His 
gaze  was  fixed  on  the  scene  before  him, — the 
judge,  the  jury,  the  barristers,  Hugh  Trevor, 
and  Gabriel  Vanstone. 

He  was  waiting  impatiently  for  the  sum- 
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ming  up  ;  for  those  twelve  men  to  give  their 
verdict.  At  length  the  wished-for  moment 
came.  The  judge,  in  deliberate  accents, 
weighed  and  contrasted  the  arguments  of 
the  opposing  counsel.  Sharp's  assumptions, 
Sir  Wilkins'  smooth  sophistries,  melted 
swiftly  away  before  the  clear  rays  of  his 
keen  intellect.  The  jury  were  brought  back 
into  the  sphere  of  plain  facts  and  common 
sense.  The  sole  question  which  they  had  to 
decide,  was  not  whether  Mr.  Trevor  had 
behaved  gratefully  or  ungratefully  to  his 
benefactor,  not  whether  Mr.  Gabriel  Van- 
stone's  possession  of  an  inheritance  he  never 
expected  was  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
former  heir  ;  but  whether,  when  he  executed 
that  instrument,  Michael  Vanstone  was  of 
unsound  mind.  It  was  for  them  to  consider 
whether  the  iacts  stated  in  evidence  by  wit- 
nesses who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  their  master's  mental 
state,  were  sufficient  to  establish  the  nullity 
of  this  instrument.  If  such  was  their 
opinion,  they  must  return  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff :  if  they  held  that  these  facts  proved 
any   mental   condition    short   of    actual   un- 
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soundness,  their  verdict  must  be  for  the 
defendant. 

The  jury  retired.  There  was  a  terrible 
half-hour  of  suspense  ;  and  they  returned  to 
their  places.  The  judge  was  sent  for,  and 
their  verdict  was  declared. 

Ralph  rose  to  his  feet  as  he  heard  It,  an 
almost  savage  joy  gleaming  fiercely  In  his 
eyes  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  Gabriel  Vanstone, 
who  had  also  risen,  fell  heavily  on  the  floor. 
For,  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  his  Inherit- 
ance had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hugh 
Trevor. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


AFTER     THE     TRIAL. 


R.  VAN  STONE  was  removed 
under  the  direction  of  Granville 
Courtenay,  who  had  returned  to 
his  side  after  escorting  Helen  back 
to  her  carriage.  The  spectators  began  to 
file  out  slowly.  Ralph  rose,  saying  to  his 
sister, — '  Come,  Clara,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  wait  for.* 

She  did  as  he  bade  her,  only  remarking,  in 
a  sympathetic  tone, — *  I  cannot  help  feeling 
sorry  for  that  poor  old  man.' 

*  I  am  sorry  for  him,  too.  His  only  crime 
was  his  weakness.  Had  he  been  freed  from 
the  control  of  that  domineering  woman,  I 
should  have  been  Helen's  husband.  He 
knew  that  it  was  not  her  money  I  wanted.' 
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*  I  suppose  they  will  be  as  poor  now  as 
formerly  ? ' 

*  Not  quite.  The  previous  will  stands, 
and  by  that  Vanstone  receives  a  legacy  of 
ten  thousand.  There  are  the  costs  to  come 
out  of  it ;  but  as  there  have  been  but  few 
witnesses,  those  will  not  be  so  heavy.  I 
suppose  their  income  will  be  about  five  or  six 
hundred  a-year.' 

'  They  will  not  be  able  to  keep  in  society, 
I  should  think.' 

Ralph  did  not  answer  the  question,  as  it 
was  one  to  which  he  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  return  an  answer.  They  must 
have  made  friends  in  this  new  world,  and  it 
was  possible  that  these  friends  would  not 
turn  their  backs  upon  them  because  of  their 
misfortunes.  Helen's  beauty,  too,  would 
gain  her  admirers,  even  although  it  was  no 
longer  gilded  with  wealth.  As  yet  he  hardly 
dared  to  own  to  himself  a  contingency  that 
was  dimly  shaping  itself  in  his  brain.  Would 
it  be  possible  in  the  altered  state  of  their 
fortunes  for  him  to  renew  his  suit  ?  His 
own  position  was  so  changed.  His  pictures 
were  selling  for  large  sums.     He  had  been 
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overwhelmed  with  Invitations  from  people 
whom  even  Mrs.  Vanstone  would  consider 
within  the  pale  of  good  society.  If  he  could 
not  appeal  to  this  inflexible  mother's  gener- 
osity, he  might  at  least  be  able  to  appeal  to 
her  avarice.  His  income  was  already  at  the 
rate  of  six  thousand  a-year, — would  not  that 
render  him  an  eligible  suitor  even  for  the 
hand  of  a  girl  so  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
as  Helen  ? 

And  then,  as  he  thought  of  Granville 
Courtenay,  a  cold  chill  fell  upon  his  heart. 
In  spite  of  Helen's  promise,  he  could  not 
but  feel  apprehensive  of  this  man,  whom 
rumour  had  so  unhesitatingly  described  as 
an  ardent  admirer.  His  own  claims  to  con- 
sideration, on  the  score  of  wealth  and  genius, 
seemed  to  fall  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of 
those  of  this  favourite  of  fortune,  whose  rent- 
roll  exceeded  thirty  thousand  a-year,  and 
who  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  untitled  families  in  England.  His 
presence  in  Court  proved  that  he  had  already 
established  himself  as  a  confidential  friend  of 
the  family.  He  was  rich  enough  himself  to 
afford  to  do  without  money  in  a  wife,  and  if 
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he  still  persevered  in  his  suit,  would  not  Mrs. 
Vanstone  strain  every  nerve  to  reason  away 
Helen's  conscientious  scruples  ?  And  in 
time  might  not  Helen  herself,  with  her 
naturally  warm  and  loving  disposition,  be 
tempted  to  look  with  favour  upon  a  lover  so 
disinterested,  so  persistent,  so  calculated  in 
every  way  to  fascinate  women  ? 

While  these  and  kindred  thoughts  were 
shaping  themselves  in  his  brain,  Mr.  Van- 
stone  had  been  conveyed  home  to  his  family, 
who  were  seated  in  the  drawing-room  of  that 
costly  house  from  which  they  must  so  soon 
depart,  awaiting  the  news  of  the  verdict. 
The  poor  old  man's  face,  as  he  tottered 
feebly  into  the  apartment,  and  Courtenay's 
gloomy  look,  told  all  without  need  of  words. 

'  I  see  we  are  ruined,'  was  Mrs.  Vanstone's 
only  remark,  accompanied  with  a  few  natural 
tears.  She  had  expended  all  her  store  of 
emotion  in  preparing  herself  for  the  blow,  and 
now  that  it  had  descended,  she  was  enabled 
to  bear  it  with  comparative  calmness.  Helen 
wept  quietly  too.  It  was  a  bitter  trial,  now 
that  it  was  upon  her,  to  descend  at  a  step 
from  affluence  to  comparative  poverty, — to 
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renounce  this  bright  and  luxurious  world,  in 
which  she  could  have  found  such  happiness, 
save  for  that  one  rankling  memory. 

Courtenay  consoled  them  to  the  best  of 
his  power ;  and  turning  to  Gabriel  Vanstone, 
intimated  in  the  most  delicate  way  that, 
should  he  find  himself  in  need  of  ready 
money,  he  must  make  use  of  him  for  his 
banker.  *  Please  look  upon  me  in  the  light 
of  a  relative,  not  as  even  a  merely  warm 
friend,*  he  concluded ;  and  both  Helen  and 
her  mother  thanked  him  for  his  generous 
display  of  kind  feeling. 

After  a  few  days  the  first  keenness  of  the 
shock  wore  off,  and  they  were  able  to  enter 
into  their  arrangements  for  the  future.  The 
season  was  at  an  end.  A  tenant  was  found 
for  their  house ;  their  furniture,  carriages, 
and  horses  were  sold  off.  Mrs.  Vanstone 
proposed  that  they  should  go  for  a  few  weeks 
to  some  quiet  watering-place,  where  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  meet  any  of  their 
wealthy  acquaintance  ;  and  Littlehampton 
was  fixed  upon.  Here  they  could  rest  until 
such  time  as  they  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  bear  their  altered  fortunes  with  resignation. 

VOL.  III.  -  B 
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Courtenay  came  to  bid  them  adieu.  At 
the  same  time,  he  repeated  the  invitation 
that  he  had  given  before  the  beginning  of 
the  trial,  to  spend  some  weeks  at  his  country 
seat  in  Sussex.  Mrs.  Vanstone  had,  of 
course,  accepted  it  with  alacrity ;  and  she 
now  hastened  to  assure  him  that  they  would 
visit  him  without  fail,  after  a  few  weeks'  rest 
at  Littlehampton. 

*  Remember  that  loss  of  fortune  can  make 
no  difference  to  me,  if  it  does  to  other  gay 
worldlings,'  were  his  last  words.  '  I  shall 
always  be  your  warm  and  sincere  friend.' 

The  mother's  glance  brightened  at  those 
words,  and  the  earnest  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  She  read  the  hope  which  lay 
beneath  them,  and  she  saw  that  there  was  a 
path  which  would  lead  them  out  of  their 
troubles,  if  she  could  only  persuade  Helen  to 
take  it. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

AT    WESTMERE. 

T  having  been  thus  arranged  that 
the  Vanstones  should  spend  some 
part  of  the  autumn  at  Granville 
Courtenay  s  country  seat,  the 
month  of  September  saw  them  at  Westmere. 
In  resolute  natures  hope  never  dies  ;  and  the 
late  disastrous  events  only  made  Mrs.  Van- 
stone  more  and  more  determined  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  on  which  she  had  set  her 
heart.  If  she  had  desired  Courtenay  for  a 
son-in-law  when  she  only  knew  vaguely  that 
he  was  a  wealthy  man,  she  desired  it  more 
than  ever  now,  when  she  realized  the  power 
and  consideration  which  such  wealth  gave. 
The  magnificence  of  Westmere  itself,  with 
its  stately  apartments,  its  splendid  grounds, 
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its  terraces,  its  army  of  servants,  impressed 
her  as  perhaps  any  parvenue  would  have 
been  impressed.  To  think  that  her  daughter 
could  be  mistress  of  all  this  if  she  chose, 
brought  about  as  a  necessary  sequel  that  by 
helping  or  forcing  her  to  become  its  mistress 
in  spite  of  herself,  she  v^ould  be  doing  her  a 
service  for  which  in  time  Helen  must  grow 
grateful. 

Certainly  there  were  not  many  young 
ladies  in  the  world  who  would  have  displayed 
such  a  lack  of  ambition  in  the  matter  as  she 
did.  Westmere  was  a  modern  building,  con- 
sisting of  a  central  portion  flanked  by  two 
wings.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  central 
part,  approached  through  a  stately  hall  nearly 
thirty  feet  in  width,  were  situated  the  grand 
dining-room,  a  smaller  one,  the  library,  the 
morning  room,  and  some  smaller  apartments. 
The  left  wing  contained  the  servants'  offices 
and  bedrooms.  In  the  right  wing  were  a 
large  billiard-room,  smoking,  card,  and  other 
rooms.  You  ascended  a  noble  staircase  to 
the  first  floor,  where  were  found  the  state 
drawing-room,  a  smaller  one,  a  boudoir,  the 
picture  gallery,  and  in  the  wing  a  ball-room, 
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with  smaller  rooms  en  suite.  Above  this 
floor  were  bedrooms. 

Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  interior. 
The  style  was  Elizabethan,  the  relief  neces- 
sary to  so  large  a  mass  being  given  by  bay 
windows  and  towers.  The  whole  building 
stood  on  a  high  terrace,  from  which  you  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  grounds,  approached 
by  some  half-a-dozen  rows  of  steps.  Some 
distance  from  the  house  itself,  and  in 
harmony  with  it  architecturally,  rose  the 
picturesque  outline  of  the  stables,  which  at 
the  time  of  their  visit  held  about  fifty  horses. 

Mrs.  Vanstone  was  fairly  astonished  at  the 
splendour  which  surrounded  her.  She  would 
have  given  something  to  be  able  to  wander 
about  and  examine  everything  without  any- 
body watching  her.  She  had  heard  and 
read  something  of  the  country  houses  of 
wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  but  this, 
as  she  whispered  to  her  husband,  was  a 
palace.  The  servants  seemed  a  small  army  : 
footmen  met  her  everywhere,  gardeners  were 
in  every  corner  of  the  grounds.  The  sweet 
spectacle  fired  her  with  almost  delirious  hope. 
*  If  Helen  could  reign  here,  I  think  I  would 
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be  content  to  die  to-morrow/  she  said  to 
herself.  The  paintings  alone  were  a  fortune. 
When  she  looked  on  them  she  thought  of 
Ralph  Weldon,  and  wished  that  unfortunate 
young  man  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

She  thought  she  was  skilful  in  hiding  her 
feelings,  but  Courtenay  soon  divined  and  was 
grateful  to  them,  for  he  foresaw  that  this 
visit  would  make  her  his  ally  more  firmly 
than  ever.  Once,  when  she  was  expressing 
her  admiration  to  him,  he  said  significantly, — 

*Ah,  Mrs.  Vanstone,  wealth  cannot  pur- 
chase all  we  wish  :  if  your  daughter  could 
only  be  brought  to  share  all  this  with  me ! ' 

Mrs.  Vanstone  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  answered  with  quiet  determina- 
tion,— 

'  She  shall  be  brought,  by  me  and  time  ! ' 

The  rosy  flush  of  hope  stole  to  his  cheek ; 
his  voice  was  tremulous  as  he  said — 

*  If  I  could  but  believe  this  ! ' 

*  Mr.  Courtenay,  I  would  not  trifle  with  a 
heart  so  sincere  as  your  own.  I  know  my 
own  sex  well, — what  woman  does  not  ? 
Persistent  devotion  like  yours  must  conquer 
in  the  end,  aided  by  my  influence.' 
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There  was  something  in  the  tones  of  this 
resolute  woman  which  inspired  confidence. 
He  was  not  duped  by  her  pretended 
sympathy  with  himself;  he  knew  it  was  the 
lord  of  Westmere,  the  possessor  of  thirty 
thousand  a-year, — not  Granville  Courtenay, 
whom  she  desired  for  a  son-in-law  ;  and  in 
his  heart  he  despised  her  as  much  for  her 
sordid  zeal  as  he  honoured  her  daughter  for 
her  high-minded  scruples.  But  when  you 
are  going  to  fight  a  battle,  you  are  glad  to 
get  allies,  and  don't  think  of  inquiring  too 
curiously  whether  they  join  you  from  motives 
of  friendship  or  self-interest.  He  had  now 
reached  the  pass  that  he  wanted  to  gain 
Helen  for  his  wife  at  all  hazards,  and  who 
so  powerful  a  friend  as  an  ambitious  mother  ? 

He  did  not  think  of  what  he  was  exposing 
her  to.  He  reasoned  thus  : — There  was  no 
chance  of  her  marrying  the  man  she  loved, 
— evidently  one  in  an  inferior  condition  of 
life.  Was  it  not  better  for  her  to  marry  a 
man  who  adored  her, — who  could  give  her 
wealth,  luxury,  and  comfort,  than  bewail  the 
inevitable  ? 

A  few  months  ago,  if  anybody  had  told 
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him  this,  that  he,  Granville  Courtenay,  one 
of  the  proudest  men  in  England,  would  ever 
stoop  so  low  as  to  pursue  a  woman  who  had 
rejected  him  because  she  loved  another,  he 
would  have  regarded  such  a  prophecy  as  an 
insult.  But  love,  like  poverty,  compels  a 
man  to  many  acts  from  which  his  pride 
recoils.  A  passionate  wooer  begins  by 
desiring  that  a  woman  shall  love  him  in 
return ;  but  unfortunately,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  her  refusal  to  do  so  does  not  damp 
his  ardour, — only  leads  him  to  propose  a 
fresh  alternative, — that  she  shall  at  least 
belong  to  him  in  name  if  not  in  heart. 

He  had  tried  to  reason  with  himself — to 
argue  down  this  insensate  feeling — to  tell 
himself  that,  even  did  he  gain  his  end,  a 
man  of  his  sensitive  nature  could  never  find 
happiness  with  a  woman  who  had  been 
bribed,  or  importuned,  or  cajoled  into  marry- 
ing him.  But  the  upshot  of  all  this  reason- 
ing was  a  still  more  ardent  desire  to  make 
her  his  wife — to  become  certain  that  she 
should  not  belong  to  anybody  else.  It  was 
the  first  bitter  disappointment  he  had  ever 
experienced  in  his  life.     Born  under  a  fortun- 
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ate  star,  he  had  hardly  ever  set  his  heart 
upon  a  thing  that  he  failed  to  obtain.  At 
school,  in  the  world,  his  career  had  been 
one  of  easy  triumph.  In  all  previous  love 
affairs  he  had  been  met  more  than  half-way  ; 
and  in  his  heart  he  cursed  this  unknown 
rival,  who  had  stolen  her  love  before  he 
could  have  a  chance  of  winning  it — this 
rival  whose  name  he  was  too  proud  to  ask 
from  Mrs.  Vanstone. 

This  estimable  lady  had  not  been  many 
hours  at  Westmere  before  she  tabled  the 
subject  of  their  misfortunes, — the  injustice  of 
the  verdict  which  had  deprived  them  of 
their  wealth. 

*  Hugh  Trevor  has  paid  the  costs  on  both 
sides,  and  under  the  former  will  we  inherit 
ten  thousand  pounds.  So  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies  ;  our  income  from 
all  sources  reaches  the  splendid  total  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  a-year,'  she  said, 
in  a  bitter  tone. 

'  I  think,  myself,  Trevor  ought  to  have 
compromised ;  half  each  would  have  been 
the  fairest  way  of  settling  it,'  replied  Court- 
enay.     *  The  sanity  of  the  old  gentleman  was 
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an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  settle  ;  he 
might  have  been  cranky  In  some  things,  and 
yet  sane  enough  to  see  that  his  favourite 
nephew  had  not  treated  him  well.  It  would 
have  been  a  hard  thing  for  Trevor  to  lose 
it  altogether,  and  it  was  a  hard  thing  for 
your  husband  to  give  up  what  he  had  once 
enjoyed.' 

Mrs.  Vanstone  looked  rather  blank  at  this. 
Courtenay  held  the  scales  rather  too  nicely 
to  please.  He  saw  this,  and,  after  a  pause, 
added,  In  a  careless  tone, — 

*  Of  course,  the  sudden  loss  of  fortune 
must  have  been  to  you  an  overwhelming 
calamity  ;  and  should  I  obtain  the  happiness 
you  half  promise  me,  one  of  my  most 
pleasant  tasks  would  be  to  recommend 
Helen  to  allow  you  a  handsome  Income.' 

Her  face  brightened  at  these  words.  She 
pressed  his  hand,  and  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  gratitude, — 

'  You  are  most  considerate,  most  generous.' 

When  Courtenay  came  to  reflect  over  this 
little  incident,  he  felt  angry  with  himself  for 
having  spoken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
He  detested  even  the  semblance  of  a  mean 
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or  underhand  action,  and  he  perceived  that 
such  a  proposition  might  be  held  to  have  the 
meaning  of  a  bribe.  A  third  person  might 
say  that  he  had  entered  into  a  league  with 
this  sordid  mother  to  buy  her  daughter, 
and  yet  nothing  was  more  distant  from 
his  thoughts.  Of  a  naturally  generous  dis- 
position, he  had  ever  been  lavish  and  care- 
less In  money  matters  ;  and  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  should  Helen  consent  to  be 
his  wife,  he  would  only  be  doing  a  graceful 
act  in  increasing  the  Income  of  her  parents. 

But  Mrs.  Vanstone,  of  course,  only  took 
It  In  its  literal  sense.  So  she  had  now  a 
double  incentive  to  bring  the  matter  about. 
It  would  be  doing  her  a  gross  injustice  not 
to  admit  that  the  prospect  of  securing  a 
brilliant  alliance  for  her  daughter  was  the 
first  and  foremost  consideration  ;  but  she 
was  also  keenly  alive  to  the  pleasures  of 
wealth  In  her  own  person,  and  she  would  be 
grateful  for  an  Income  that  would  give  her 
the  luxuries  she  coveted,  without  the  burden 
of  the  pomp  she  found  Irksome.  She  did 
not  wish  to  be  a  grand  lady  any  more  ;  but 
she  did  wish  to  lead  an  easy,  unostentatious 
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life ;  and  Granville  Courtenay's  generosity 
would  enable  her  to  fulfil  this  reasonable 
ambition. 

The  only  difficulty  lay  with  Helen.  Was 
that  mutinous  spirit,  which  she  had  exhibited 
when  she  last  reproached  her,  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  if  so,  was  it  likely,  in  their  altered 
circumstances,  to  be  very  active  ?  Helen 
had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  this  refined  and 
luxurious  world,  and  although  her  absurd 
grieving  over  the  past  had  somewhat  dulled 
her  zest  for  them  while  they  were  in  her 
grasp,  it  was  most  probable  that  she  would 
be  disposed  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  them 
now  that  their  retention  or  forfeiture  for  ever 
depended  on  a  word.  But  what  she  most 
relied  upon  was  her  own  influence,  her  own 
strength  of  will,  which  she  determined  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  her  night  and  day. 

*  She  must  not  be  left  in  peace  a  moment, 
she  must  not  have  a  second  in  which  she 
may  be  left  at  liberty  to  think  she  can  have 
a  choice.  For  her  own  good,  I  must  force 
her,  if  she  will  not  come  of  her  own  accord,' 
said  the  mother  grimly  to  herself,  as  she 
meditated  over  her  task. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  her  love  for  her 
child  converted  her  into  a  rigid  and  pitiless 
tyrant.  Could  hatred  have  done  more?  Per- 
haps the  sole  excuse  that  could  be  offered 
for  her  conduct  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  had 
never  experienced  herself  those  powerful 
sentiments  which  she  was  preparing  herself 
to  crush.  If  any  man  had  ever  succeeded  in 
waking  in  her  the  love  that  Ralph  Weldon 
had  planted  in  the  heart  of  Helen,  such  a 
memory  might  have  moved  her  to  forego  her 
cruel  purpose. 


CHAPTER    XL  I. 


LOVE     VERSUS     WEALTH. 


HERE  was  a  large  assemblage  of 
guests  at  Westmere  when  the 
Vanstones  arrived,  —  of  young 
men  who  had  come  to  shoot,  and 
young  ladles  who  had  come  to  look  after  the 
young  men.  It  had  been  a  bad  season,  from 
a  matrimonial  point  of  view :  the  ellglbles  had 
proved  more  shy  than  usual,  and  anxious 
mothers  were  fain  to  fall  back  upon  country 
houses  as  a  last  resource.  Westmere  was  a 
capital  place  for  manoeuvring  mothers  and 
eager  maidens;  for  Courtenay,  being  a  leader 
among  the  jeunesse  dorde^  was  always  followed 
down  to  the  country  by  a  numerous  host  of 
prosperous  bachelors.  And  the  house  itself 
was  none  of  your  small  mansions  where  you 
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are  bound  to  knock  up  against  each  other 
every  five  minutes,  but  a  spacious  building, 
with  plenty  of  odd  nooks  and  corners,  out-of- 
the-way-rooms,  mysterious  corridors,  in  which 
a  flirting  couple  could  ensconce  themselves 
comfortably  from  observation.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  were  equally  favourable  to  inno- 
cent pursuits  of  this  kind ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
if  a  young  lady  had  baited  her  hook  for  a 
somewhat  shy  fish,  there  was  hardly  a  better 
place  in  England  for  landing  him.  In  a 
London  house,  it  is  easy  to  escape  when  the 
fair  enslaver  grows  too  fascinating,  and  no- 
body but  herself  will  very  much  miss  you  ; 
but  in  country  quarters,  you  are  fairly  be- 
sieged. Many  a  hardy  young  bachelor  has 
held  out  stoutly  during  the  season,  only  to 
succumb  ignominiously  in  the  first  month  of 
provincial  warfare. 

The  list  of  ladies  composed  the  following, 
— old  Lady  Middlewood,  a  good-natured 
but  somewhat  sharp-tongued  dowager,  who 
had  written  novels,  by  no  means  goody- 
goody  ones,  in  her  youth,  and  who  loved 
young  people.  Mrs.  Singleton,  Courtenay's 
aunt,  who  did  the  honours  of  her  nephew's 
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house — a  widow  with  one  daughter,  Ger- 
trude, a  pretty,  gentle  girl  of  eighteen.  Mrs. 
Appleton,  the  wife  of  a  fox-hunting  squire, 
who  had  three  daughters,  Clara,  Julia,  and 
Hermione,  all  of  a  marriageable  age.  Mrs. 
Fairlie,  a  dashing  young  lady,  married  last 

season    to    Frank    Fairlie    of    the    th 

Hussars.  Blanche  Maynard,  whom  we  have 
met  before  ;  and  some  other  highly  respect- 
able widowed,  married,  and  single  blanks, 
with  whose  fortunes  this  history  does  not 
concern  itself. 

As  regards  the  men,  the  most  important 
was  the  Earl  of  Linsleigh,  Courtenay's  fidus 
Achates,  and  a  connection  of  his  late  wife's. 
As  he  was  not  an  ordinary  young  nobleman, 
we  may  spare  him  a  few  words  of  description. 
Left  at  an  early  age  lord  of  himself,  it  did 
not  prove  in  his  case  '  a  heritage  of  woe.' 
He  was  of  opinion  that  a  man  of  fortune  and 
high  social  position  has  duties  to  perform  as 
well  as  pleasures  to  enjoy  ;  he  did  not,  there- 
fore, give  up  all  his  time  to  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, and  lounging,  like  too  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  same  sphere  of  life,  but 
cultivated  his  intellect.      He  spoke  in   the 
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House,  he  took  the  chair  at  meetings,  cul- 
tivated the  acquaintance  of  men  eminent  in 
science,  art,  and  Hterature,  and,  although 
very  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
cultured  of  the  younger  aristocracy.  Of 
course  the  mothers  were  after  him  directly ; 
and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  he  fixed  his 
choice  upon  Lady  Ermengarde  Vernon,  a 
distinguished  beauty.  The  young  Earl 
adored  her,  and  believed  himself  the  happiest 
of  men,  until  one  fine  morning,  about  a  month 
before  the  marriage  was  to  take  place,  he 
was  almost  driven  to  madness  by  the  news 
that  she  had  eloped  with  an  impecunious 
younger  son  in  the  Coldstreams.  After  a 
little  while,  he  learned  to  bear  his  grief  like 
a  man,  but  his  life  was  spoiled,  as  are  the 
lives  of  more  men  and  women  than  we  wot 
of.  His  friends  urged  him  to  marry,  if  not 
to  please  himself,  at  least  to  give  an  heir  to 
the  estates,  but  he  knew  that  he  need  be  in 
no  hurry  on  this  score.  When  he  wanted 
to  marry,  there  were  plenty  of  girls  who 
would  gladly  become  the  wife  of  the  rich 
Earl  of  Linsleigh.      But,  though  he  was  both 
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intellectual  and  disappointed,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  genial  creatures  in  existence,  loved 
a  joke,  and  made  the  best  of  everything. 

The  other  male  guests  can  be  dismissed 
with  few  words.  Sir  Neville  Compton,  a 
young  Irish  baronet,  who  cared  for  nothing 
in  the  world  but  killing  the  feathered  crea- 
tion. Mr.  Boyd,  a  not  particularly  rich 
lieutenant  of  Lancers.  Arthur  Grant,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  baronet.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,  the  rich  and  zealous  turfite,  member  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  a  great  catch.  Young 
Lord  Silverdale,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mine- 
shire,  a  smart,  tolerable-looking  youth,  and 
*  knowing,'  with  the  experience  of  two 
seasons.  There  were  also  a  few  others  of 
less  importance,  whose  names  it  is  not 
necessary  to  chronicle. 

Lord  Silverdale,  Sir  Neville  Compton, 
Boyd,  and  Melton  belonged  to  the  same  set, 
and  were  great  intimates.  One  night  when 
they  had  the  smoking  room  to  themselves, 
they  proceeded  to  appraise  the  female  love- 
liness congregated  at  Westmere. 

*  Tell  you  what,'  said  little  Silverdale,  with 
the  air  of  a  keen  critic,  '  Courtenay  hasn't 
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got  anything  like  such  a  fine  collection  this 
year  as  last.  Miss  Vanstone  is  the  only 
first-rater.' 

*  But  she  is  worth  a  dozen  second-raters/ 
suggested  Carleton. 

'  Perhaps,  but  not  my  style  ;  a  little  too 
statuesque.  I  prefer  warmth/  replied  the 
young  nobleman ;  then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added,  with  a  slight  blush  mantling  his 
youthful  cheek — he  was  only  a  boy  after  all, 
if  a  knowing  one, — *  I  think  that  little 
Blanche  Maynard  is  the  best  of  the  lot, 
take  them  all  round/ 

'  Don't  blush,  old  boy  ;  it  is  easy  to  see 
you  are  far  gone  on  the  young  lady  in 
question,'  put  in  Mr.  Boyd.  *  But  have 
a  care,  Silverdale ;  what  would  the  governor 
say  if  he  knew  ?  ' 

'  The  governor  might  object,  I  confess.' 

*  "  Sleepy,"  rouse  yourself  from  your  medi- 
tations, and  give  us  your  opinion,'  called  out 
Carleton  to  the  baronet,  who  was  known 
among  his  intimates  by  this  nickname  ;  then, 
as  that  individual  only  answered  by  an  unin- 
telligent grunt,  he  remarked,  sotto  voce,  "  Like 
a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams."  ' 
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Sir  Neville  Compton  did  not  catch  this 
flattering  quotation,  but,  from  the  manner  of 
his  friend,  he  conceived  it  to  be  uncom- 
plimentary, so  roused  himself  to  make 
a  reply. 

'  Helen  Vanstone  first,  the  rest  nowhere,' 
he  said  with  judicious  brevity. 

* ''  And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of 
love  is  known," '  assented  Carleton,  who  had 
a  turn  for  the  classics. 

*  Oh,  how  much  ? '  asked  Silverdale,  whose 
career  at  Eton  had  been  the  reverse  of 
brilliant. 

'  A  quotation  from  Virgil,  my  boy — an  old 
and  implacable  enemy  of  yours,  if  I  remember 
rightly.' 

*  Ah,  yes  ;  thank  heaven  I  finished  with 
him  long  ago,'  replied  the  other.  '  What  a 
life  old  Mumpus  used  to  lead  me  with  his — 
**  Write  out  the  lesson  twice,  Lord  Silverdale, 
and  bring  it  up  to  me  to-morrow  morning, 
if  you  please." '  What  do  you  say  to  the 
Appleton  girls  ? ' 

Compton  shook  his  head  disparagingly. 
*  Been  out  too  long  ;  they  have  got  soured 
with  disappointment.     Hermione  is  the  best : 
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good  figure,  tolerable  features.  Clara  has 
got  a  voice,  but — ' 

'  Vox  et  prceterea  nihil,'  struck  in  the 
classical  Carleton. 

'  Shut  up  with  your  quotations,  Carleton  ; 
I  shall  dream  of  Mumpus.' 

Compton  resumed  his  discourse.  '  Incon- 
testably.  Miss  Vanstone  is  the  bright  par- 
ticular star.  Unfortunate  thing  losing  her 
money  :  but  she  is  sure  to  make  a  good 
match  ;  her  beauty  alone  will  find  her  a  rich 
husband.' 

*  I  don't  know  that  I  should  care  to  marry 
a  very  beautiful  woman,'  said  Silverdale, 
with  a  wisdom  beyond  his  years.  '  She's 
sure  to  have  a  lot  of  fellows  hanging  about 
her  after  marriage,  and  a  man  can  never  feel 
safe,  you  know.  As  Carleton  would  say, 
medio  tutissimus  ibis! 

'  Which,  being  translated,  runs  thus,'  inter- 
posed that  gentleman,  *  Miss  Maynard  is  the 
girl  for  Lord  Silverdale.' 

Silverdale  blushed  to  an  extent  that  made 
his  friends  laugh  in  chorus,  and  Boyd  called 
him  an  *  ingenuous  youth.'  After  this  there 
was  a  pause,  which  was  broken  by  Boyd. 
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*  How  about  Courtenay  ?  Is  he  sweet  on 
her  still,  do  you  think  ? ' 

*  Not  a  doubt  of  it,'  cried  Carieton.  *  He's 
not  so  demonstrative  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  but  I  see  his  eyes  roving  after 
her  wherever  she  goes.  And  that  old  woman 
does  all  she  can  to  throw  her  at  him.' 

*  Common  old  person  the  mother,'  re- 
marked Silverdale. 

*Good  enough  for  an  old  fool  like  Van- 
stone,'  added  Boyd. 

While  the  male  *  eligibles '  discussed  the 
girls  in  this  free-and-easy  fashion,  the  girls 
returned  the  compliment.  Blanche  Maynard 
and  Helen  became  yet  greater  friends,  and 
used  to  have  long  chats  together  in  the 
privacy  of  their  rooms  before  going  to  bed. 
They  gravitated  towards  each  other  natu- 
rally;  for  Mrs.  Fairlle  rather  cultivated  the 
society  of  Gertrude  Singleton,  while  the 
Appleton  girls  were  not  very  amiable  towards 
their  own  sex,  and  were  jealous  of  Helen's 
beauty  and  Blanche's  sprightllness.  Blanche 
had  no  jealousy  in  her  composition,  being 
one  of  the  most  good-hearted  creatures  in 
the  world.      She  would  have   forgiven    her 
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greatest  foe,  if  the  said  foe  had  come  to  her 
in  distress. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  the  men  here  ?  * 
she  asked  Helen,  during  one  of  their  bed- 
room conferences. 

*  I  haven't  thought  much  about  them,'  was 
the  answer. 

'  I  think  I  Hke  that  little  Silverdale  the 
best,'  said  Blanche  ;  though  she  did  not  blush 
over  the  admission  as  he  had  done  with 
regard  to  her.  '  He  is  fresh.  Those  other 
men  are  all  blasd  and  languid  ;  they  pay  com- 
pliments in  a  mechanical  fashion.  The  fact 
is,  two  or  three  seasons'  experience  takes  the 
freshness  out  of  men  just  as  it  does  out  of 
girls.' 

*  Of  all  the  guests,  I  fancy  Lord  Linsleigh 
is  the  best,'  said  Helen,  after  a  pause. 

*  I  agree  with  you.  But  I  was  looking  at 
them  from  a  matrimonial  point  of  view, — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  young  lady  who 
is  not  indisposed  to  "  range  "  herself,'  laughed 
Blanche,  gaily.  '  Poor  Lord  Linsleigh  is 
hardly  in  the  market :  he  has  not  got  over 
his  disappointment  yet.  Very  badly  that  girl 
treated  him.' 
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'Poor  fellow!'  sighed  Helen,  thinking  of 
Ralph  Weldon.  Then,  after  a  while,  she 
added,  *  But  I  think  your  cousin  is  far  before 
every  other  man  here,  even  including  Lord 
LInsleigh.' 

Blanche  coloured  faintly.  *  Granville  is  a 
dear  fellow ;  there  always  seemed  to  me 
something  knightly  about  him.  I  cannot 
explain  quite  what  I  mean  ;  but  I  know  that 
if  he  and  Silverdale,  or  Carleton,  or  any  of 
the  others,  were  talking  about  a  woman,  his 
tone  would  be  quite  different  from  theirs. 
He  is,  in  a  word,  a  thorough  gentleman.' 

*  Do  you  know,  Blanche,  it  strikes  me  you 
have  rather  a  warm  feeling  for  your  cousin.' 

*  I  think  I  do  like  him  a  little,'  assented 
the  girl,  in  a  voice  very  different  from  its 
ordinary  gay  tone.  Then  she  added,  quickly, 
'  But  that  is  folly.  I  am  not  his  style  in  the 
least.  Chacun  a  son  gout:  you  are  more 
after  his  ideal.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that?'  asked  Helen, 
uneasy  in  her  turn. 

'  Oh,  by  certain  signs  palpable  to  the 
worldly  wise.  Miss  Vanstone.' 

Helen  sighed  for  answer.     She  was  think- 
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ing  how  very  full  of  cross  purposes  this 
world  was.  Here  was  a  girl  ready  to  make 
Courtenay  a  loving  and  devoted  wife,  and  he 
must  needs  overlook  the  love  that  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  yearn  for  that  which  could 
never  be  given  to  him.  For  although  he 
had  as  yet  forborne  to  renew  his  suit,  she 
felt,  with  an  instinct  she  could  not  mistrust, 
that  he  would  soon  do  so,  and  that  her 
mother  would  on  this  occasion  be  his  power- 
ful ally. 

'Sometimes  papa  gives  me  pretty  broad 
hints  that  it  was  high  time  I  got  off  his 
hands,'  the  lively  Blanche  rattled  on,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  turning  the 
conversation  away  from  Courtenay ;  '  but  I 
tell  him  I  will  not  give  up  my  freedom  for 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  a-year.  Don't 
you  think  it  is  a  moderate  sum  for  a  young 
lady  of  my  personal  attractions,  Helen  ?' 
she  asked,  with  a  laugh. 

'  I  must  confess  you  are  modest.' 
'  For   what    is   fifteen  hundred  a-year   in 
this  life  ?     It  might  do  well  enough  for  love 
in  a  cottage,  with  no  luxuries  and  no  com- 
pany.    But  just  listen  to  what  it  has  to  do. 
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A  carriage  to  begin  with,  I  defy  you  to 
keep  that  under  two  hundred  a-year,  a  house 
somewhere  near  the  park,  another  two 
hundred,  —  dress,  servants,  etc.  What  a 
wonderful  surplus  there  would  be  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  to  be  sure.  Papa's  income 
from  all  sources  is  twelve  hundred,  and 
although  I  am  a  pretty  good  manageress, 
we  are  in  chronic  difficulties  ;'  and  here 
poor  Blanche  glanced  with  a  sigh  down  her 
dinner  dress,  which  must  have  cost  a  large 
slice  .out  of  the  twelve  hundred. 

Helen  smiled  at  her  friend.  She  re- 
membered the  time  when  she  had  thought 
a  thousand  a-year  would  be  an  enormous 
income,  but  she  was  too  wise  to  tell  Blanche 
that.  There  are  impecunious  people  in 
all  worlds ;  but  the  poverty  of  Belgravia 
would  seem  wealth  to  Bohemia,  and  the 
wealth  of  Bohemia  poverty  to  Belgravia. 
A  brougham,  a  footman,  and  a  house  in  a 
central  district,  were  not  indispensable  ad- 
juncts to  her  life,  when  Helen  fancied  that 
a  thousand  a-year  would  make  her  rich 
*  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.' 

After    Blanche    had   left,  she  sat  there  a 
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long  time,  pondering  over  the  uncertain 
future  that  lay  before  her.  It  was  with  an 
effort  that  she  forced  herself  to  do  so,  for, 
to  people  whose  thoughts  are  perpetually 
dwelling  in  the  past,  it  is  painful  to  turn 
them  away  from  there,  even  for  a  moment. 
The  gift  of  imagination,  which  had  helped 
to  beguile  so  many  weary  hours  in  the  days 
of  her  girlhood,  was  of  inestimable  .value 
to  her  now.  It  is  a  precious  possession  to 
all  whose  present  is  overshadowed  with 
the  clouds  of  adverse  fate.  By  its  exercise 
we  can  escape  from  sordid  and  repulsive 
reality,  and  lose  ourselves  among  the  flowery 
paths  and  bright  gardens  of  dreamland. 
In  those  girlish  days  she  had  been  able  to 
live  half  her  life  in  dreaming  of  an  existence 
different  from  that  which  she  was  con- 
demned to  lead ;  and  now,  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  will,  she  was  able  to  shut  her 
eyes  upon  the  world  she  moved  in,  the 
people  she  mixed  with,  the  scenes  in  which 
she  helped  to  make  so  bright  a  foreground, — 
and  fashion  out  some  glowing  picture  after 
her  heart's  desire.  Now  she  and  Ralph 
were    married    and    living   together   in    that 
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charming  little  Richmond  cottage  ;  now,  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  experiences  gained  in  this 
new  world,  they  had  chosen  a  more  stately- 
home,  with  gardens  laid  out  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Westmere  grounds.  Blessed  and 
comforting  dreams  that  seemed  so  real  !  for 
in  those  sweet  moments  memory  became  no 
longer  painful. 

But  now  that  she  forced  herself  to  look 
steadily  at  the  future,  it  seemed  blank 
enough.  She  had  gained  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  world  of  fashion  to  know,  that 
although  a  pleasant  place  to  dwell  in,  while 
you  have  plenty  of  money  to  make  you 
somebody,  it  is  the  reverse  of  pleasant  when 
loss  of  wealth  makes  you  nobody.  There 
are  some  cases  in  which  people  retain  their 
old  footing,  even  in  spite  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, but  these  are  cases  that  only 
happen  when  the  victims  possess  in  them- 
selves something  that  counterbalances  the 
loss  of  wealth.  Helen  knew  well  enough 
that  it  was  only  their  money  which  had 
given  her  mother  and  father  any  social 
status  ;  even  had  Mrs.  Vans  tone  been  less  of 
2i  parvenue.     She  was  not  a  woman  likely  to 
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find  favour  in  a  refined  and  fastidious  world, 
— while  Mr.  Vanstone  was  foolish,  feeble, 
incapable  of  winning  respect. 

There  was  one  thing  left,  one  potent  influ- 
ence still — her  beauty.  Beauty,  like  every- 
thing else  in  this  world,  is  apt  to  be  thought 
more  of  when  dowered  with  wealth  ;  but  it 
is  still  a  power  when  wealth  has  forsaken  it. 
This  would  get  her  a  husband,  most  probably 
a  rich  one,  for  she  knew,  that  with  a  little 
encouragement,  Courtenay  would  renew  his 
suit  ;  but  now,  as  when  he  had  before  pro- 
posed, the  idea  of  marriage  with  anybody  but 
the  lover  of  her  youth  made  her  shudder. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  a  letter  arrived 
for  her  next  day  from  Lady  Grahame, 
marked  private.  After  many  kind  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of 
the  family,  it  went  on  to  make  a  definite 
and  generous  offer.  She  would  gladly  have 
Helen  to  live  with  her,  supply  her  with 
pocket  money,  clothes,  everything, — even  was 
minute  enough  to  mention  a  horse  among 
the  luxuries  which  she  would  take  care  to 
give  her  ;  in  fact  treat  her  as  her  adopted 
daughter,  until  such  time  as  she  should  make 
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a  match  worthy  of  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. '  I  think,  my  dear,  we  have 
understood  each  other  of  late,'  she  said,  in 
conclusion  ;  '  and  you  have  discovered  I  am 
not  the  cold,  unamiable  creature  you  once 
imagined.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  selfish  in 
making  this  offer,  for  I  must  own  my  child- 
less life  is  often  very  monotonous,  and  I 
should  like  to  endear  to  me  an  affectionate, 
warm-hearted  girl  like  yourself.  I  don't  see 
that,  in  the  unhappy  state  of  their  affairs, 
they  would  hesitate  to  part  with  you  for 
your  own  interest.  Think  over  it,  my  dear 
Helen,  and  let  me  know  at  your  earliest 
convenience ;  when,  if  you  agree,  I  will  write 
a  formal  proposal  to  your  father.' 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  read 
this  kind  letter ;  and  she  felt  remorseless  to 
think  she  had  ever  disliked  her.  She  wrote 
a  graceful  answer  at  once,  thanking  her  for 
her  generous  proposal,  and  saying  that  if 
she  did  not  show  her  gratitude  by  at  once 
accepting  it,  it  was  because  of  her  reluctance 
to  leave  her  mother  at  such  a  time.  She 
promised  that  she  would  make  up  her  mind 
on  their  departure  from  Westmere. 
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The  future  with  Lady  Grahame  would 
be  bright  enough  as  regards  many  things  ; 
but  her  weahhy  relative  was  a  great  match- 
maker, and  would  never  leave  her  at  peace 
until  she  had  made  a  good  marriage.  To 
use  a  vulgar  proverb,  it  would  be  '  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.' 


CHAPTER     XLII 


AFTERNOON     TEA. 


NOTHER  cup  of  tea,  Mr  Carle- 
ton  !    I    declare    I    tremble    for 
your    nerves,'    cried    the    lively- 
Blanche    Maynard,   as   she   and 
a    large    proportion     of     the    guests    were 
assembled  at  that  pleasant  and  social  insti- 
tution, afternoon  tea. 

*  Now  listen,  listen,  Renny  dear, 
Nor  hear  me  with  a  frown  ; 
You  cannot  make  the  tea  more  fast 
Than  I  can  gulp  it  down,' 

quoted  Mr.  Carleton,  laughing. 

'  A  most  elegant  stanza.  May  I  enquire 
the  name  of  its  gifted  composer  ? ' 

*  The  great  Samuel  Johnson.  He  dashed 
it  off  in  answer  to  Miss  Reynolds,  who  was 
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rude   enough   to    express    surprise    on    his 
passing  his  cup  for  the  fourteenth  time.' 

*  I'm  awfully  fond  of  afternoon  tea,' observed 
Lord  Silverdale,  who  had  ensconced  himself 
in  close  proximity  to  Blanche.  '  It's  such  a 
nice,  social,  chatty,  unofficial  kind  of  meal. 
Breakfast  begins  before  one  is  thoroughly 
awake,  and  dinner  is  always  more  or  less 
a  solemn  affair,'  he  added,  with  a  slight 
blush,  and  casting  a  tender  glance  in  the 
direction  of  his  fair  companion, — 'but  I 
suppose  it  is  not  the  meal  that  one  likes, 
but  the  charming  society  which  graces  it.* 

*'Pon  my  word,  Silverdale,  if  you  go  on 
improving  at  this  rapid  rate,  you  will  cut  us 
all  out.  Even  Courtenay  will  be  nowhere 
in  time,'  said  Mr.  Carleton,  who  was  what 
in  polite  circles  is  termed  a  great  hand  at 
'chaff.' 

*  Lord  Silverdale's  compliments  always 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  ring  of  sincerity  in 
them,'  observed  Blanche,  firing  up  in  defence 
of  her  admirer.  '  Rather  different  in  that 
respect  from  most  men's.  But,  as  a  rule,  I 
think  women  are  fed  with  too  much  of  that 
unsubstantial  kind  of  food.      I  would  prefer 
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a  little  less  of  this  mere  lip  homage  and  more 
real  power.' 

*  To  what  do  your  aspirations  tend, 
Blanche  ? '  asked  Courtenay,  smiling. 

*  To  mastery,'  replied  the  young  lady,  in  a 
decided  tone.  '  I  say  it  boldly  :  our  intellect 
is  equal  to  that  of  average  men,  and  intellect 
should  give  mastery.  Without  any  dis- 
respect to  the  present  assemblage  of  gentle- 
men, I  would  wager  several  pairs  of  gloves 
that  if  there  were  invented  a  machine  for 
accurately  estimating  the  amount  of  brain 
power,  we  should  outweigh  you.' 

'  Behold  your  rivals  soar  in  air,  while  ye 
are  heavy  fellows,'  laughed  Mr.  Carleton. 
*  To  be  sure  you  have  Lady  Middle  wood 
with  you,  but  we  have  also — Lord  Silver- 
dale  and  Sir  Harry  Compton.' 

*  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  conceit, 
Carleton,  you  would  alone  outweigh  the 
room-full,'  retorted  little  Silverdale,  nettled 
by  his  friend's  continuous  badinage. 

'  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  brains 
alone  confer  power,'  observed  Courtenay. 
*In  active  life,  force  of  character  often  controls 
intellect.     Do  you  remember  the  remark  of 
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the  stupid  little  boy  to  his  brilliant  cousin, 
"  I'm  not  clever,  and  I  can't  sing  a  French 
song,  but  I  can  punch  your  head."  If  that 
stupid  little  boy  had  carried  out  his  threat, 
where  would  intellect  have  been,  in  the  shape 
of  the  brilliant  cousin  ? ' 

*  I  have  generally  observed  that  women 
have  a  knack  of  getting  their  own  way,  by 
dint  of  tact,  I  suppose,'  said  Lord  Silverdale. 

At  this  point  Lady  IMiddlewood  joined  in 
the  conversation,  and  the  audience  listened 
attentively.  '  That  is  a  mere  superficial  view. 
Women,  I  admit,  get  their  way  very  often 
in  small  things,  trifles  that  are  not  worth 
contending  about,  but  in  big  things  very 
rarely.' 

'  But  little  things  happen  every  day,  big 
things  only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,' 
answered  Silverdale,  artfully. 

*  And  the  big  things  alone  have  any 
appreciable  influence  on  a  life,'  said  her 
ladyship,  in  a  decided  tone.  '  I  quite  agree 
with  ]\Ir.  Courtenay,  that  force  of  character  is 
in  active  life  the  motive  power, — and  force  of 
character  is  chiefly  possessed  by  men.  There 
are  some  women  who  possess  it,  and  they  have 
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generally  sense  enough  to  get  hold  of  weak 
men,  whom  they  can  easily  master/ 

*  Don't  you  think  it  is  the  purse  which 
gives  the  power  ? '  asked  Helen,  joining  in 
the  conversation  for  the  first  time.  '  So 
long  as  a  woman  has  to  look  to  a  man  to 
gratify  her  wishes,  her  whims,  and  luxuries, 
so  long  will  she  have  to  submit  herself  to 
him/ 

*  That  could  easily  be  obviated,'  cried 
Blanche,  quickly.  '  Let  a  law  be  passed  that 
immediately  on  marriage  the  income  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  husband  and  wife.' 

'  Blanche,  my  dear  cousin,  you  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  in  resources,  but  hardly 
practical,'  said  Courtenay,  laughing.  '  You 
have  yet  to  find  the  Parliament  composed 
of  men  who  would  pass  such  a  law.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Each  member  of  the 
company  was  busily  engaged  in  turning  the 
subject  over  in  his  or  her  mind.  At  length 
Mr.  Carleton,  who  had  been  unusually  quiet 
for  him,  delivered  his  opinion. 

*  My  belief  is  that  a  beautiful  woman  can 
do  what  she  likes  with  a  man,  provided  she 
has  sufficient  tact.     Men  are   great  duffers 
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when  a  pretty  girl  is  in  question.  Few  are 
so  business-like  in  their  way  of  contracting 
matrimony  as  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer. 
History  teems  with  examples  of  great  and 
powerful  men  who  have  been  the  slaves 
of  beauty.  Antony  and  Belisarius  have 
"  much  employed  the  Muse  of  History's 
pen."  Where  was  there  a  more  muscular 
and  terrible  fellow  than  Hercules  ?  and  even 
he  was  subdued  by  the  charms  of  Omphale. 
Even  Ulysses  only  avoided  the  snares  of 
the  sirens  by  putting  wax  in  his  ears,  and  he 
was  considered  the  wisest  and  craftiest  man 
of  his  time.' 

'  You  are  getting  too  profound  for  us ; 
remember  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a 
classical  education,'  said  Blanche.  '  But 
supposing  your  doctrine  to  be  correct,  it  is 
not  one  from  which,  as  an  ardent  champion 
of  my  sex,  I  can  derive  much  comfort. 
Beauty  is  too  rare  to  rely  upon  it  as  a  source 
of  power  over  your  sex.  But  we  will  put  it 
to  the  proof  immediately.  Helen,'  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  our  heroine,  '  have  you 
always  got  your  own  way,  I  mean  in  what 
Lady  Middlewood  calls  big  things  ? ' 
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There  was  more  of  sadness  than  mirth  in 
her  smile  as  she  answered, — 

*  I  never  remember  to  have  had  my  own 
way  in  anything  on  which  I  had  set  my 
heart ! ' 

Courtenay  alone  observed  the  sadness  of 
the  tone,  and  the  smile.  The  others  laughed, 
as  at  an  epigrammatic  reply  which  had  the 
merit  of  confuting  Mr.  Carleton,  whose  con- 
ceit was  a  proverb  among  his  acquaintance. 
But  to  him  it  was  an  unpleasant  confirmation 
of  his  doubts  ;  for  it  seemed  to  prove  that 
her  heart  was  rooted  as  firmly  as  ever  in  the 
past,  and  still  belonged  to  that  unknown 
lover  of  whom  he  was  already  so  terribly 
jealous.  He  raised  his  glance,  and  it  met 
that  of  Mrs.  Vanstone.  He  was  struck  with 
its  expression  ;  it  had  evidently  sought  his 
own,  and  said  as  plainly  as  words  could 
speak,  *  Have  patience ;  do  not  abandon 
hope.  With  my  help,  she  shall  yet  be 
yours/ 

'  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  former 
opinion,  that  force  of  character  is  the 
motive  power  in  active  life,'  he  said  aloud, 
resuming    the    discussion,   which    had    Ian- 
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guished  after  Helen's  reply.  And  that  re- 
mark was  prompted  by  the  thought  to  which 
Mrs.  Vanstone's  mute  encouragement  had 
given  rise.  Everybody  else  out  of  her  own 
family  thought  her  a  common,  insignificant 
woman,  Hardly  worth  notice.  How  little  did 
they  guess  that  in  her  lay  that  force  of 
character  which  could  subjugate  nearly  all 
circumstances  to  her  will.  She  would  suc- 
ceed where  a  woman  incontestably  her  in- 
tellectual superior  would  utterly  fail. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  Lord 
Linsleigh  entered  the  room.  There  was 
rather  a  mournful  look  on  the  pale,  intellec- 
tual face  of  this  young  nobleman  ;  and 
Courtenay,  who  knew  his  moods  so  well, 
guessed  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  re- 
flection of  a  somewhat  sad  character.  He 
was  able  to  feel  greater  sympathy  with  him 
now,  since  he  was  experiencing,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  feelings  which  had  so  desolated 
his  friend's  life. 

*  You  are  late,  most  melancholy  Jacques, 
and,  in  consequence,  have  come  in  at  the 
fag-end  of  a  most  interesting  discussion,*  said 
Carleton. 
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'  I  am  sorry ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
should  have  been  charmed  and  edified  by 
your  eloquence/  replied  Lord  LInsleIgh, 
smiling.     '  What  was  the  subject  ? ' 

*  Woman  ;  sweet,  bewitching  woman.  Miss 
Maynard,  who  is  a  Red  Republican  in  social 
matters,  has  hoisted  her  flag,  and  promul- 
gated a  creed.  She  desires  that  in  future 
women  should  be  masters.' 

*  If  I  said  masters,  I  did  not  quite  mean 
it,'  interposed  Blanche.  '  I  should  be  con- 
tent if  we  were  admitted  to  an  equality  in 
point  of  power.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  seconds. 
They  were  awaiting  Linsleigh's  reply  ;  and 
he  seemed  meditating  as  to  what  it  should 
be.     At  length  he  spoke. 

*  I  am  no  staunch  bigot,  filled  with  a 
devout  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
yet  I  would  not  willingly  see  woman  quit, 
of  her  own  accord,  the  sphere  which  custom 
and  her  own  nature,  temperament,  and  char- 
acter have  assigned  her.  As  for  power,  they 
possess  it  already  ;  power  of  a  most  sub- 
stantial kind, — the  power  to  fascinate,  to 
conquer,  to  enthral.'     He  added,  in  a  lower 
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and  deeper  tone, — '  The  still  more  mis- 
chievous power  to  wound  and  make  desolate 
our  lives/ 

There  was  silence.  Linsleigh's  manner 
was  so  serious  and  earnest,  that  they  all  felt 
the  subject  could  not  be  treated  again  in  the 
same  light  spirit  as  before  his  entrance. 
Carleton,  the  least  sentimental  of  the  com- 
pany, with  perhaps  the  exception  of  his 
friend  Sir  Neville  Compton,  broke  it  by 
crying  briskly, — 

*  The  last  word  has  been  said  upon  the 
matter  by  our  friend  Linsleigh.  Let  every- 
body enjoy  his  opinion.  Miss  Maynard, 
I  wish  you  success  in  your  revolutionary 
doctrines.' 
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OW  very  serious  you  look,  Miss 
Vanstone.  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  weighty  matter  for  reflec- 
tion,* said  Courtenay,  as  they 
were  strolHng  through  the  grounds,  after 
having  finished  a  game  of  badminton  with 
Boyd  and  the  eldest  Miss  Appleton.  Their 
opponents  had  wandered  off  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  young  officer  being  already 
half  in  love  with  the  experienced  damsel. 

'  To  tell  the  truth,  you  were  the  object  of 
my  thoughts,'  answered  Helen,  candidly. 

The  world  of  fashion  contained  not  among 
her  sons  a  more  self-possessed  man  than 
Courtenay,  yet  he  coloured  like  a  girl  at 
this  frank  avowal. 
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*  I  am  to  be  envied.  May  I  venture  to 
enquire — ' 

*  Of  course  you  may,'  replied  Helen,  with 
a  pleasant  smile.  *When  a  lady  makes  so 
candid  a  confession,  she  is  bound  to  satisfy 
the  gentleman's  curiosity  to  the  utmost.' 
She  then  continued,  in  a  more  serious 
tone, — '  Mr.  Courtenay,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  privilege  of  a  friend.  It  grieves  me 
very  much  to  see  that  you  make  no  use  of 
your  talents.  In  everything  you  say,  you 
show  that  you  possess  intellect  far  above 
the  average  ;  and  yet  you  still  persist  in  not 
distinctly  marking  the  difference  between 
yourself  and  ordinary  men.' 

The  flush  of  pleasure  which  had  first  dyed 
Courtenay's  cheek,  was  succeeded  by  one 
which  she  mistook  for  a  sign  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  she  added  quickly,  half  afraid  of 
her  previous  frankness, — *  But  I  see  I  have 
offended  you  ;  I  have  taken  too  great  a 
liberty.' 

He  interrupted  her  gently.  *  In  telling 
me  a  truth  not  altogether  unknown  to  my- 
self ?  No  ;  you  are  doing  me  an  injustice. 
On  the  contrary,  I  consider  your  act  a  sin- 
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cere  Indication  of  the  friendly  Interest  you 
take  In  me.  I  wish  for  friendly,  I  could  dare 
to  substitute  a  warmer  word.' 

'  I  am,  Indeed,  your  friend,'  she  answered, 
sweetly  ;  '  and,  therefore,  since  you  give  me 
leave,  I  will  speak  as  a  sister  might  speak  to 
a  brother  who  she  feels  Is  not  doing  himself 
justice.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Courtenay,  I 
find  great  fault  with  your  choice  of  compan- 
ions. I  except  Lord  Linsleigh  from  the 
catalogue.  He  is  a  man  of  high  tone  and 
culture,  a  friend  to  be  proud  of.  But  what 
can  you  possibly  have  in  common  with  such 
men  as  Silverdale,  Compton,  and  Boyd  ?  I 
make  a  second  exception  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Carleton,  for  although  terribly  conceited,  he 
has  extended  his  reading  beyond  a  news- 
paper and  a  weekly  journal  or  two.' 

'  A-hem,'  answered  Courtenay,  In  a  slightly 
embarrassed  tone.  *  You  are  rather  hard 
upon  these  well-meaning  gentlemen.  You 
see.  Miss  Vanstone,  I  am  general  In  my 
tastes,  and  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  find 
any  one  companion  who  can  enter  Into  all 
my  subjects.  If  I  want  to  have  a  "big 
talk"     on     the     Eastern    Question,    or    to 
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discuss  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  LInsleigh  Is 
the  man.  But  LInsleigh,  although  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  and  the  dearest  friend  I  have.  Is 
in  Intellect  pure  and  simple.  He  can  shoot 
and  he  can  hunt,  and  occasionally  attends  a 
race,  but  his  heart  Is  not  In  these  things.' 

Helen  laughed  merrily  at  this  lengthy 
explanation  ;  and  he  continued, — 

'  Now,  If  I  want  to  talk  over  shooting,  I 
fly  at  once  to  Compton.  Silent  upon  most 
other  subjects,  he  becomes  a  very  Demos- 
thenes when  we  fight  our  battles  o'er  again. 
Again,  where  can  I  find  a  hunting  enthusiast 
equal  to  Silverdale  ?  I  assure  you  he  has 
the  fire  of  Homer  and  Pindar  combined 
when  he  describes  a  splendid  run.  Then, 
for  a  knowledge  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  turf,  Carleton  Is  simply  unapproach- 
able. My  friend  LInsleigh  occasionally 
enters  into  these  subjects  to  please  me,  but 
a  man  can  only  talk  well  on  a  subject  that 
Interests  him.  If  you  wanted  to  have  a 
good  talk  about  bonnets,  you  would  not  go 
to  a  Quakeress,  would  you  ?' 

*  I  think  not.  Your  cousin  Blanche  would 
be  a  more  likely  person,'  said  Helen,  laughing. 
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*  Exactly.  Well,  that  is  my  case.  Now- 
a-days,  owing  to  the  general  rage  for  division 
of  labour,  most  men  only  go  in  for  one  thing. 
The  politician  sticks  to  politics,  the  poet  to 
poetry,  and  so  on.  But  I  go  in  for  many 
things,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  choose 
many  different  kinds  of  companions.* 

*  I  must  confess  you  have  rather  over- 
whelmed me  with  this  avalanche  of  words. 
But,  putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  question 
of  companions,  I  still  maintain  that  you  kill 
your  time  instead  of  employing  it  usefully.' 

'  What  do  you  propose,  most  persistent 
detractor  ? '  he  asked,  amused  at  her  per- 
tinacity. 

*  I  am  not  quite  prepared  with  an  answer 
to  that  question  at  present ;  but  there  are 
many  fields  open  to  ambitious  men.* 

Courtenay  shook  his  head.  *  To  ambitious 
poor  men  perhaps,  but  not  to  rich  ones.  To 
a  man  thrown  upon  the  world  with  education, 
brains,  and  a  determination  to  win  some  of 
the  prizes,  there  are,  I  grant,  many  avenues 
open.  Commerce,  the  law,  the  church,  etc. 
But  you  must  remember  most  of  these  pro- 
fessions  are   entered    into   to    acquire   that 
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which  I  already  possess  through  no  merit  of 
my  own.  A  man  with  thirty  thousand 
a-year — I  speak  as  frankly  to  you  as  you 
have  done  to  me — could  experience  no  plea- 
sure in  building  up  a  big  business,  in 
struggling  for  briefs,  or  trying  for  a 
bishopric/ 

Helen  was  silent  for  a  little  while  ;  she 
could  not  but  see  that  there  was  much  truth 
in  these  observations.  The  apparently  list- 
less and  aimless  life  led  by  Courtenay,  and 
such  men  as  Silverdale,  Compton,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  had  struck  her  by  contrast 
with  the  high  hopes  and  aspirations  which 
had  dignified  the  existence  of  Ralph  Weldon. 

*  You  may  be  right,  and  I  may  be  wrong,' 
she  answered,  gravely.  *  You  know  that  I 
once  belonged  to  a  very  different  world. 
I  used  to  speak  of  myself  as  a  Bohemian, 
and  my  companions  were  Bohemians  also. 
But,  although  I  will  frankly  own  that  there 
was  much  in  this  life  which  saddened,  and 
even  at  times  disgusted  me,  although  the 
surroundings  were  in  too  many  cases  sordid 
and  ignoble,  these  men  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  aims  and  aspirations  that  lifted  them 
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far  above  the  commonplace  sphere  in  which 
circumstances  had  placed  them/ 

*  They  were,  then,  most  probably  the 
intellectual  ones  of  that  world,'  answered 
Courtenay  quickly ;  adding,  '  Depend  upon 
it.  Miss  Vanstone,  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  in  every  sphere.  The  ordinary 
men  of  that  world  are  as  commonplace,  as 
destitute  of  what  you  would  call  high  aspira- 
tions, as  the  ordinary  men  of  this.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  like  Linsleigh  in  our 
world,  only  by  accident  you  have  not  met 
them,  through  being  thrown  into  a  pleasure- 
seeking  set.' 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  Courtenay  resumed,  in 
a  somewhat  petulant  tone,  '  The  worst  of 
women  is  that  they  are  always  for  action. 
They  always  want  men  to  pose  before  the 
world,  to  make  everybody  cry  out  they  are 
wonderful  creatures.  If  I  became  famous 
to-morrow  at  your  bidding,  I  should  be  still 
the  same  Granville  Courtenay,  not  a  bit 
more  intellectual  than  I  am  at  the  present 
moment.' 

*  Now  you  are  growing  angry  with  me.' 
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*  Am  I  ?  Well,  then,  I  will  get  sweet- 
tempered  immediately.  Tell  me  seriously, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  It  seems  likely  that  we 
shall  soon  have  several  little  wars  upon  our 
hands.  Now,  if  I  go  out,  and  get  my  quietus 
from  some  savage,  will  that  meet  with  your 
approbation  ?  I  should  expire  covered  with 
glory,  you  know.* 

*  No  ;  I  don't  wish  you  to  perish  through 
my  counsels.' 

He  suddenly  took  her  hand  in  his  own, 
and  said,  with  a  passion  that  startled  her, — 

'  Helen,  let  me  give  a  serious  answer.  I 
will  become  what  you  please,  do  what  you 
please,  if  you  consent  to  reward  me  in  the 
way  I  wish.' 

There  was  such  intensity  of  feeling  in 
his  tone,  that  it  went  to  her  heart  to 
have  to  crush  his  hopes.  '  I  would  that  it 
were  in  my  power  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not,  it 
is  not' 

He  dropped  her  hand  abruptly,  and  walked 
on  in  gloomy  silence.  At  length  he  said, — 
'  Cease  then  to  urge  me  to  be  ambitious. 
With  you  to  applaud  my  efforts,  to  exult 
over  my  success,  I   could  equip  myself  for 
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the  arena ;  but  I  care  not  to  carry  home  my 
triumph  to  a  barren  hearth.' 

'  Ambition  Is  the  best  cure  for  regret* 
*  With  some  natures,  perhaps.  But  I  am 
different ;  am  cast  in  a  softer,  it  may  be,  In  a 
more  effeminate  mould.  I  was  born  for  the 
gentler  emotions  of  life,  to  love  and  be  loved, 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  home  made 
bright  by  affection,  and  the  smiles  of  dear 
ones.  Ah,  Helen  !  you  do  not  know  how 
your  refusal  has  quenched  my  joy  in  life.  I 
used  to  associate  you  with  this  dear  old 
Westmere,  every  tree  of  which  Is  sacred  to 
me.  It  is  so  hard  to  bid  adieu  to  the  fond, 
false,  flattering  dream.' 

She  was  silent.  It  seemed  cruel  to  Inter- 
rupt him  with  a  harsh  request  to  speak  no 
more  upon  such  a  subject,  and  she  felt  that, 
she  had  behaved  somewhat  indiscreetly  In 
showing  so  plainly  her  friendship  for  him. 

'  Tell  me,  Is  there  any  hope  of  your  being 
united  to  your  former  lover  ? '  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

She  shook  her  head.     '  Not  the  least.' 
'  Then,  why  not  let  me  help  you  to  forget 
the  past/  he  cried  eagerly.     *  I  do  not  say  I 
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can  offer  you  wealth  and  a  position  worthy  of 
your  grace  and  beauty,  for  I  believe  that  you 
do  not  prize  so  greatly  the  gewgaws  which 
dazzle  most.  But  you  know  something  of 
my  character ;  can  you  not  tell  that  I  should 
make  a  devoted,  indulgent  husband  ?  that  I 
should  cherish  and  love  you  as  you  deserve 
to  be  loved  ? ' 

*  I  believe  you  are  all  that  is  noble,  chival- 
rous, and  tender,'  she  answered,  warmly. 

'Then  why  not  say  the  one  little  word 
that  will  make  me  the  happiest  man  In 
Christendom  ? '  he  asked,  the  eager  light  of 
hope  darting  into  his  eyes  at  her  apparently 
encouraging  answer. 

*  And  if,  after  my  rejection  of  you  when  we 
were  rich,  I  were  to  accept  you  now  that  we 
are  reduced  to  comparative  poverty,  would 
you  not  say  to  your  own  heart, — "  She 
accepts  me  because  she  wishes  to  gain  a 
more  splendid  position  than  she  has  lost  ?  "  ' 

'  I  might  think  so  of  another  woman,  but 
of  you  never.  I  know  that  I  am  what  is 
called  by  mothers  a  great  match,  and  had 
such  unworthy  motives  actuated  you,  you 
would  have  taken  me  readily  at  first.     Helen,* 
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he  continued,  in  his  most  persuasive  manner, 
*  do  not  torture  me  any  longer  with  denials 
— say  yes  at  once,  upon  this  spot.' 

Few  girls  could  have  resisted  such  ardent 
pleading,  coming  from  a  lover  so  calculated 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  women. 
And  the  feeling  that  she  had  for  him  was 
something  warmer  than  mere  friendship  ;  it 
was  only  just  short  of  love.  But  as  he  spoke, 
her  memory  conjured  up  the  scene  of  a  few 
weeks  back,  and  with  those  words  of  Ralph 
Weldon's  ringing  in  her  ears — '  The  meeting 
with  you  to-day  will  render  this  home  as  void 
of  peace  as  was  the  other;'  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  reply — *  While  this  heart  beats, 
it  will  hold  but  one  image,  your  own,'  it 
seemed  sacrilege  to  listen  to  another's  words 
of  love,  even  although  uttered  by  so  hand- 
some, so  chivalrous,  and  tender  a  lover  as  he 
who  wooed  her  now.  The  touch  of  Ralph's 
hand,  the  sound  of  Ralph's  voice,  had  thrilled 
her  heart  as  the  most  passionate  pleading  of 
Courtenay  could  never  do.  And  it  was  in  a 
voice  as  firm  as  she  could  command  that  she 
answered, — 

'  Oh,  cease  to  pursue  a  theme  so  painful  to 
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us  both.  Let  us  be  friends,  dear  life-long 
friends,  brother  and  sister  if  you  will,  but  do 
not  speak  of  love.  Respect  my  fidelity  to 
the  past,  and  believe  that  if  you  are  unhappy, 
I  am  unhappy  too.' 

He  could  not  utter  another  word  after  such 
an  appeal ;  but  when  he  was  seated  in  his  own 
chamber,  pondering  over  that  interview,  he 
did  not  feel  so  devoid  of  hope  as  might  have 
been  expected.  It  was  true,  she  had  refused 
him  again,  but  not  in  so  decided  a  manner. 
A  few  more  trials  like  this,  and  his  per- 
sistence might  yet  overcome  her  scruples. 
And  then  he  recalled  the  glance  which  Mrs. 
Vanstone  had  given  him,  which  seemed  to 
promise  success.  With  so  powerful  an  ally, 
victory  could  not  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
impossible. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 


MRS.     VANSTONES     EFFORTS. 


T  the  end  of  a  fortnight  there  was 
a  considerable  thinning  among 
the  guests.  Mr.  Boyd  had  been 
made  a  blessed  man  by  the  eldest 
Miss  Appleton,  and  had  returned  to  his 
military  duties.  The  Appleton  family,  elated 
with  their  victory,  had  gone  back  to  their 
own  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  also 
left ;  and  likewise  Lord  Linsleigh,  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  some  learned  society. 

'Awfully  queer  fellow  that  Linsleigh  is,' 
remarked  Lord  Silverdale  to  Helen,  after 
the  departure  of  the  young  nobleman.  *  I 
overheard  him  telling  Lady  Middlewood 
yesterday  that  he  had  been  exploring  White- 
chapel,  and  riding  in  tramway  cars,  in  order 
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to    become    acquainted    with     the    people. 
What  an  extraordinary  idea ! ' 

*  I  can  quite  understand  it  appearing  extra- 
ordinary to  you,  Lord  Silverdale,'  answered 
Helen,  quietly. 

*  May  I  ask  why  it  should  appear  more  so 
to  me  than  to  anybody  else  ? ' 

'  Because  I  cannot  fancy  you  taking  an 
interest  in  anything  out  of  your  own  pur- 
suits,' said  Helen,  rather  sharply,  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  little  rudely.  But  the  idea 
of  Silverdale  presuming  to  criticise  a  man  like 
Linsleigh  was  too  much  for  her  equanimity. 
The  young  gentleman  drew  himself  up  stiffly, 
and  looked  offended.  A  few  hours  after,  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  Carleton  his  opinion 
that  Westmere  was  becoming  'slow,'  and 
announced  his  determination  to  leave  the 
next  day. 

*  Can  you  really  bring  yourself  to  leave 
the  entrancing  Blanche?'  asked  Carleton, 
in  his  usual  'chaffing'  way. 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself  yet ! '  replied  the  young  Lord,  with 
a  knowing  look.  '  I've  the  fate  of  poor 
Boyd  before  my  eyes.     Blanche  is  as  nice 
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a  little  girl  as  any  in  the  market,  but  at 
present  I  am  not  a  buyer/  By  which 
elegant  metaphor  Lord  Silverdale  meant  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  serious  advances 
to  the  vivacious  brunette. 

It  is  well  that  girls  cannot  overhear  the 
remarks  made  upon  them  by  the  fast  youth 
of  the  present  day  in  their  confidential  hours, 
or  they  might  be  disagreeably  surprised. 
We  must  leave  to  the  social  philosophers 
the  determination  of  the  question  whether, 
in  many  cases,  they  do  not  provoke  these 
unflattering  comments  by  the  not  over- 
discreet  conduct  of  many  of  them.  Lord 
Silverdale  was  only  just  turned  twenty-one, 
and  had  very  little  to  recommend  him,  either 
in  person,  manners,  or  wit,  yet  he  had  found 
himself  as  much  the  object  of  attention  to 
fashionable  young  ladies  as  if  he  had  been 
an  Apollo.  In  fact,  had  Apollo  descended 
from  Olympus,  and  forgotten  to  provide 
himself  with  a  large  income,  he  would  have 
found  himself  nowhere  by  the  side  of  Silver- 
dale,  in  spite  of  his  beauty  and  poetical  gifts. 

Silverdale,  Compton,  and  Carleton,  a  trio 
united    by  common    sympathies    as   regards 
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hunting,  shooting,  and  racing,  left  the  next 
day.  The  party  was  now  reduced  to  a  com- 
paratively small  one  ;  and  Courtenay  did  not 
augment  it,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  by  any 
fresh  invitations.  The  less  his  attention  was 
engrossed  by  the  duties  of  host,  the  more 
time  would  he  be  enabled  to  devote  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  cherished  idea.  Mrs.  Van- 
stone,  who  perfectly  understood  his  design 
without  the  necessity  of  being  told,  thought 
that  it  was  time  to  bring  her  influence  to 
bear.  In  their  previous  interview,  Court- 
enay had  unbosomed  himself  frankly ;  but 
she  was  a  keen  enough  judge  of  character  to 
perceive  that  he  was  both  a  proud  and 
sensitive  man,  and  could  not  relish  the  situ- 
ation of  a  suppliant  wooer.  She  therefore 
resolved  to  speak  as  little  to  him  as  possible 
on  the  subject ;  but  to  work  as  quietly  as 
she  could  until  she  could  say  to  him, — 

*  The  time  has  come  ;  ask  Helen  now,  and 
she  will  consent.* 

She  opened  the  campaign  by  a  reference 
to  their  position. 

*  Have  you  thought  over  our  future,  my 
child  ? '  she  asked,  in  honeyed  accents.     Re- 
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solute  woman  as  she  was,  she  was  half-afraid 
to  provoke  the  mutinous  spirit,  which  had 
been  displayed  for  the  first  time  when  she 
upbraided  the  girl  for  her  refusal  of  so  desir- 
able a  husband. 

*  It  is  not  a  cheerful  one,  certainly,'  replied 
Helen,  sadly. 

*  But  it  must  be  faced,'  said  the  mother  in 
a  firmer  tone  ;  *  and  it  must  be  faced  in  a 
practical  spirit.  You  know  what  our  income 
is  through  that  iniquitous  verdict.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  we  can  remain  any 
longer  in  this  society  ;  we  could  hardly  pay 
our  dressmaker's  bills.  Have  you  thought 
what  we  are  to  do  ? ' 

Helen  did  not  answer.  She  wanted  to 
learn  a  little  more  of  her  mother's  mind, 
before  she  told  her  of  Lady  Grahame's  pro- 
posal. After  a  pause,  Mrs.  Vanstone  re- 
sumed,— 

*  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is 
but  one  course  open, — a  good  marriage. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  care  much.  Even  had 
this  wealth  remained  to  us,  it  came  too  late 
to  compensate  me  for  years  of  misery  and 
disappointment.      You   have  ever  been  my 
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first  thought :  when  I  have  seemed  harsh,  it 
is  because  I  studied  your  welfare.  A  rich 
marriage  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  you 
from  returning  to  a  life  very  little  different 
from  that  which  once  so  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted you.  You  must  have  sense  enough 
to  appreciate  this  splendid  home  ;  the  luxu- 
ries that  the  owner  of  such  wealth  can  give 
you.  With  a  word,  all  you  see  can  be  yours. 
You  can  make  Courtenay  a  happy  man,  me 
a  contented  mother,  and  secure  for  yourself 
a  splendid  position,  which  will  make  you 
envied  by  half  the  women  in  London.' 

Still  Helen  heard  without  answering. 
What  could  she  say  to  one  who  could  not 
by  any  possibility  understand  her  nature,  or 
the  depth  of  those  feelings  which  forbade 
her  to  look  at  things  in  the  same  light  as 
ordinary  women  ? 

*  Have  you  seen  any  man  in  this  world 
that  you  like  better  than  Courtenay  ? '  asked 
Mrs.  Vanstone,  growing  somewhat  irritated 
by  what  she  considered  her  obstinate 
silence. 

*  No,'  answered  Helen,  quietly;  'I  have 
seen  no  one  I  like  better,  nor  is  it  probable 
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I  ever  shall.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  the  past  with  one  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  it ;  but  when  you  speak  of  a 
new  liking,  let  me  tell  you  this,  once  and 
for  all — I  have  no  heart  left  to  give  any 
man!' 

Mrs.  Vanstone  rose  and  paced  the  room 
angrily.  She  felt  her  temper  rising,  and 
sought  to  control  it,  because  she  knew  that 
to  gain  her  ends,  she  must  proceed  diplo- 
matically, that  the  day  for  threatening  and 
commanding  was  gone.  Then  Helen  rose, 
too,  and  going  to  her  desk,  took  out  Lady 
Grahame's  letter,  and  handed  it  to  her 
mother,  saying, — 

*  Will  you  read  this  ? ' 

Mrs.  Vanstone  perused  it  with  a  displeased 
expression.  She  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a 
most  kind  and  advantageous  proposal ;  but 
she  detested  Lady  Grahame,  and  she  did  not 
like  anybody  else  to  have  the  child  whom 
she  loved  so  passionately  in  her  hard,  in- 
flexible way. 

*  It  is  a  very  generous  offer,'  she  said  at 
length,  smoothing  her  brow ;  *  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
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accept  It.  I  have  always  been  willing  to  sac- 
rifice myself  for  my  child,  and  I  should  have 
no  scruple  in  doing  so  now.  But  you  are 
mistaken  If  you  think  Lady  Grahame  will  not 
urge  you  to  make  a  good  marriage  as  con- 
tinuously as  I  do.  Besides,  however  kindly 
she  treats  you,  your  proud  spirit  w^ill  never 
let  you  forget  that  you  are  in  reality  a 
pauper,  dependent  on  her  bounty  and  good- 
will. People  who  are  dependent  must  be 
subservient;  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Even  if 
we  gave  you  an  allowance  so  as  to  relieve 
you  from  actual  money  obligation,  you  would 
know  that  you  were  indebted  to  her  for  re- 
maining In  society,  and  she  would  be  an 
angel  If  she  did  not  at  times  make  you  feel 
this.' 

*  I  have  foreseen  all  this,*  replied  Helen, 
quietly.  In  truth  her  mother  only  made  the 
objections  that  would  suggest  themselves  at 
first  sight  to  such  an  arrangement. 

*  To  come  back  to  our  starting-point,  then, 
it  Is  for  you  to  consider  whether  you  are  pre- 
pared to  act  like  a  girl  possessed  of  common 
sense  or  not.  If  you  go  to  Lady  Grahame, 
you  will  have  a  mistress  who  will  continually 
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be  exhorting  you  to  find  a  master,  that  is  a 
husband.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  at 
once,  you  can  find  a  master  in  this  house — a 
generous,  warm-hearted,  indulgent  one.  If 
you  have  wilfully  determined  to  be  unhappy, 
it  is  better  that  you  should  be  miserable  and 
rich  than  miserable  and  poor ! ' 

With  such  iron  logic  did  Mrs.  Vanstone 
argue  the  situation,  and  the  poor  girl  knew 
not  how  to  contend  with  so  nimble  a  dialec- 
tician. Once  or  twice  there  rose  within  her 
the  impulse  to  throw  herself  upon  that  breast, 
which  should  be  her  dearest  shelter,  and  cry, 
— '  Let  me  seek  happiness  in  my  own  way. 
Ralph  Weldon  is  now  rich,  not  compared 
to  such  men  as  Courtenay,  but  rich  by 
contrast  with  what  we  were  once,  and  what 
we  shall  be  if  I  do  not  marry  whom  you 
choose  for  me.'  But  one  glance  in  that 
unsympathising  face  forbade  the  hope.  As 
well  might  she  hope  to  displace  a  rock  by 
dashing  herself  against  it,  as  dream  of 
inducing  her  to  revoke  that  cruel  doom 
which  she  had  pronounced  upon  their 
miserable  loves. 

'  I   will  think  over  all  you  have  said ;    I 
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cannot  promise  anything  more  now,'  she 
answered  at  length  ;  and  Mrs.  Vanstone,  not 
trusting  herself  to  speak,  walked  angrily  out 
of  the  room.  So  disgusted  was  she  with  her 
daughters  conduct,  that  she  even  made  a 
confidant  of  her  husband. 

*I  believe  Helen  is  mad,  simply  mad!' 
she  told  him.  '  Here  is  Granville  Courtenay 
ready  to  marry  her  to-morrow,  and  yet  she 
is  so  obstinate  that  she  pretends  it  is  ill- 
using  her  to  press  her  to  marry  anybody. 
Now,  just  look  at  this  place, — these  lovely 
grounds,  this  palace  of  a  house,  with  its  army 
of  servants  and  gardeners  and  what  not,  and 
tell  me  if  any  other  girl  in  her  senses  would 
not  break  her  heart  with  joy  to  get  such  a 
chance.' 

Poor  old  Mr.  Vanstone  shook  his  head 
feebly ;  his  intellect,  never  very  strong,  had 
almost  given  way  under  the  strain  and  shock 
of  the  trial.  His  wife  darted  at  him  a  con- 
temptuous glance,  and  muttered  wrathfully, — 
'  All  the  Vanstones  are  mad,  in  my  opinion. 
I'm  quite  sure  she  does  not  get  her  cranki- 
ness from  me  or  my  family,  although  they 
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would  be  considered  nobodies  by  folks  with 
half  their  brains.' 

And  poor  Helen  walked  to  the  window  of 
her  chamber,  and  looked  out  on  the  lovely 
prospect  to  which  her  mother  had  referred 
with  such  exultation.  She  hated  poverty,  as 
we  know  ;  and  yet  when  she  examined  her 
own  heart,  she  felt  that  she  would  rather 
renounce  at  once  this  bright  and  luxurious 
world,  than  repossess  it  by  an  act  of  treachery 
to  the  lover  of  her  youth.  She  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  committing,  as  it  were,  a  great 
blasphemy  against  her  nature.  But  she 
could  not  conceal  from  herself  the  presenti- 
ment that  shfe  was  being  slowly  environed 
by  an  iron  chain  of  circumstances.  Their 
loss  of  wealth,  Courtenay's  persistence,  her 
mother's-  influence,  were  all  urging  her  in 
one  direction,  to  annul  the  promise  she  had 
given  to  Ralph,  and  bestow  her  hand  upon 
his  rival. 

And  all  this  while  the  remedy  lay  in  her 
own  hands.  With  the  stroke  of  a  pen  she 
could  have  secured  her  freedom.  One  brief 
sentence  to  that  ardent  lover,  whose  life  was 
blighted  because  of  her,  and  he  would  have 
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come  to  carry  her  from  a  thousand  rivals. 
Strange  infatuation  that  still  held  her  back 
from  this  justifiable  use  of  her  own  will ; 
that  made  her  still  '  the  puppet  to  a 
parent's  threats,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish 
frown ! ' 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

ANOTHER     RUMOUR. 

E  must  quit  Westmere  for  a  little 
time,  in  order  that  the  story  may 
return  to  Ralph  Weldon.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  brief 
conversation  which  he  held  with  Helen  at 
Harrow  had  afforded  him  some  consolation. 
Then  had  followed  the  trial,  the  result  of 
which  had  almost  awakened  in  his  heart 
a  new  hope.  Altogether,  a  certain  change, 
very  perceptible  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  his 
sister,  had  come  over  his  spirit.  He  talked 
and  laughed,  if  not  in  his  old  gay  and 
careless  manner,  yet  at  least  after  a  fashion 
that  was  hardly  compatible  with  an  utterly 
broken  heart. 

The  truth  was,  he  was  in  the  restless  state 
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of  a  man  who  is  alternating  between  hope 
and  fear,  and  is  trying  to  cheat  himself  into 
the  belief  that  circumstances  will  yet  operate 
in  his  favour.  He  almost  refused,  even  to 
himself,  to  contemplate  the  gloomy  side. 
The  Vanstones  were  now  poor ;  Helen  had 
voluntarily  given  him  a  solemn  promise  that 
she  would  never  become  the  wife  of  another. 
Time,  that  great  .ally  of  patient  and  hopeful 
men,  might  yet  declare  itself  on  his  side. 
He  did  not  even  allow  his  ardour  to  be 
damped  by  the  consideration  of  how  it  was 
all  to  be  brought  about.  These  were  petty 
details,  which  at  such  a  moment  his  sanguine 
and  trusting  spirit  was  too  restless  and  im- 
patient to  contemplate. 

Up  to  this  time,  he  had  steadily  refused 
all  invitations  emanating  from  any  and  every 
member  of  that  respectable  body  called 
'  good  society.'  Dinner-parties,  balls,  recep- 
tions, and  all  the  other  modes  of  enter- 
tainment devised  by  wealthy  people,  had 
had  no  attraction  for  him.  But  now,  to 
Clara's  intense  surprise  and  delight,  he  made 
a  lightning  change  of  front.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  proposed  for  election  at  two  or 
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three  clubs  of  high  standing.  He  attended 
the  parties  of  the  Hon-hunting  ladies,  who 
had  so  long  entreated  him  in  vain.  He 
dined  here  and  visited  there,  and  conducted 
himself  in  all  respects  like  a  social  animal, 
instead  of  the  ungracious,  surly  Bohemian 
that  many  had  been  disposed  to  think  him. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  get  a  very  long 
glimpse  of  society,  for  the  season  was  nearly 
at  an  end  when  he  first  began  to  renounce 
his  hermit-like  habits.  But,  even  in  so  short 
a  time,  at  his  new  clubs  and  in  the  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms  of  this  new  world,  he 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Courtenay  and 
the  Vanstones.  He  heard  for  one  thing  that 
Helen  and  her  parents  had  gone  down  to 
Westmere.  Mayfair  and  South  Kensing- 
ton become  solitary  deserts  when  the  season 
is  over,  but  clubs  are  never  wholly  deserted, 
and  in  these  haunts  of  gossip  Ralph  con- 
tinued to  catch  every  floating  rumour. 

The  relations  between  Courtenay  and 
Helen  had  caused  great  bewilderment  to 
their  respective  friends.  Courtenay  had  been 
so  enthusiastic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  that  everybody  had  decided  he  would 
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propose.  But  as  the  months  rolled  on, 
and  there  was  no  official  announcement  of 
such  an  event,  while  they  still  seemed  to 
continue  on  the  same  footing,  the  little 
world  of  gossips  found  itself  at  fault.  Ralph 
alone  was  enabled  to  read  the  riddle.  He 
guessed  the  actual  facts, — that  Courtenay 
had  been  refused,  and  was  playing  the  part 
of  friend,  in  order  to  renew  his  suit  at  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

The  news  that  they  were  at  Westmere 
caused  him  serious  disquietude,  and  cast 
a  fresh  gloom  over  his  once  sanguine  spirit. 
He  happened  to  meet  Lord  Linsleigh  at  his 
club,  a  few  days  after  the  latter  had  left  his 
friend's  country  seat.  They  were  already 
acquainted,  and  got  into  conversation  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  In  the  course  of  their 
talk,  Linsleigh  mentioned  incidentally  that  he 
had  just  quitted  Westmere. 

'  A  very  charming  place,  I  believe,'  said 
Ralph,  wishing  to  engage  him  on  this  subject 
for  his  own  purposes. 

Linsleigh  proceeded  to  give  some  account 
of  it ;  and  after  a  pause,  Ralph  asked, — '  Is 
Mr.  Courtenay  a  married  man  ?  ' 
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*  No,'  replied  the  young  earl,  smiling.  *  It 
is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  ladies  that  he 
is  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  condition.  But, 
entre  nous,  I  think  he  will  not  be  long  before 
he  presents  Mrs.  Courtenay  to  the  world. 
Miss  Vanstone  is  staying  down  at  West- 
mere,  and  matters  look  as  if  they  would  be 
speedily  brought  to  a  climax.* 

'  Does  the  lady  seem  willing  ? '  asked 
Ralph,  veiling  his  emotion  under  a  smile  of 
indifference. 

'  Well,  to  speak  frankly,  I  do  not  quite 
understand  it.  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  settled  long  ago,  and  whether  the  delay 
has  been  caused  by  Courtenay  not  making 
up  his  mind,  or  the  lady  not  showing  her 
own,  I  cannot  say.  You  know  they  have 
just  lost  their  fortune  ;  and  thirty  thousand 
a-year  is  a  great  temptation,  particularly 
when  the  lover  is  so  delightful  a  fellow  as 
my  friend.' 

'  I  suppose  the  parents  are  anxious  for  it  ? ' 

*  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  parent. 
Mr.  Vanstone  is  almost  an  imbecile  ;  Mrs. 
Vanstone  is  the  ruling  spirit, — a  quiet  deter- 
mined woman,  one  of  those  people  who  are 
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destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact/ 

Ralph  shivered  inwardly  at  that  remark. 
How  terribly  true  it  was !  What  a  fatal 
influence  had  she  exercised  over  his  life,  for 
one !  They  talked  for  some  little  time 
longer  on  indifferent  matters,  and  then 
separated.  Ralph  had  an  invitation  for  a 
Bohemian  party  that  evening,  to  meet  some 
old  friends  of  the  early  days  of  struggle,  but 
at  the  last  moment  he  sent  an  excuse.  He 
felt  in  no  mood  to  be  amused  that  night. 

Unhappy  is  the  man  who  puts  it  into  the 
power  of  a  woman  to  wound  him,  since  he  is 
never  safe  from  her  influence.  Those  few 
words  uttered  by  Linsleigh  had  damped  all 
his  new-born  ardour,  and  cast  a  funereal  pall 
over  his  hopes. 

*  Fool  that  I  was,  ever  to  dream  of  pitting 
myself  against  such  a  rival,*  he  said  bitterly 
to  himself,  as  he  thought  of  the  future. 

Clara  Weldon  came  in  to  his  studio,  and 
found  him  standing  idly  before  the  canvas, 
with  the  old  expression  on  his  face  and 
brow. 
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*  What  is  the  matter,  Ralph  ? '  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer  ;  even  to 
his  sister  it  was  painful  to  him  to  talk  upon 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 

*  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  Courtenay,' 
he  said,  briefly. 

Clara  tried  to  comfort  him  ;  to  point  out 
that  this  rumour  might  be  false  like  the 
other.     He  shook  his  head. 

'  No,  dear,'  he  answered,  sadly.  *  My 
heart  tells  me  that  this  time  the  rumour  is 
true  ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  received  it  from 
the  man's  dearest  friend.' 


CHAPTER     XLVI. 


A    DANGEROUS    EXCURSION. 


Y  degrees  all  the  remaining  guests 
departed,  until  the  Vanstones  and 
Colonel  Maynard  and  his  daughter 
were  the  only  ones  left.  And 
Helen  saw  them  go  with  gradually  increasing 
feelings  of  apprehension,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  being  removed  the  last  barrier 
between  herself  and  a  closer  connection  with 
Courtenay. 

*  Westmere  is  a  charming  place,  but  it 
wants  plenty  of  people  to  fill  it.  There  is  a 
ghostly  look  about  these  empty  corridors  and 
spacious  rooms  to  an  imaginative  person,' 
said  Blanche,  as  the  two  girls  were  strolling 
through  the  picture  gallery. 

*  I  should  feel  rather  frightened  myself  if 
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I  were  alone  in  any  of  them  at  twilight/ 
answered  Helen,  smiling,  as  they  stood 
opposite  the  portrait  of  Courtenay's  father. 

*  Don't  you  think  Granville  resembles 
him  ? '  asked  Blanche, 

'  Undoubtedly,'  was  the  answer.  She 
added,  in  a  more  deliberate  tone, — '  It  is  a 
handsome  face, — handsomer,  according  to 
strict  notions  of  beauty,  than  his  son's.  But, 
in  spite  of  that,  there  is  an  expression  on  it 
I  do  not  like  ;  an  insincere,  one  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  call  it,  a  sinister  expression.' 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you.  From  what  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  Richard  Courtenay 
was  not  a  good  character.  His  wife  was 
my  aunt,  as  you  know,  and  her  family  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  marriage ;  but  she 
adored  him,  and  as  she  was  her  own  mistress, 
with  five  thousand  a-year  bequeathed  her  by 
a  rich  relative,  she  had  her  own  way.' 

*  Did  he  not  treat  her  well  ? '  asked  Helen. 

*  I  think  she  had  a  good  deal  to  complain 
of.  He  exercised  great  fascination  over 
women,  and  nobody  could  play  the  ardent 
lover  better  when  the  fit  was  upon  him.  But 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  by  nature 
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inconstant,  and  soon  grow  tired  of  "  the  lovely 
toy  so  fiercely  sought."  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  I  suppose  he  had  not 
learned  much  good  in  that  notorious  school 
of  folly  and  dissoluteness.' 

'  His  son  must  be  very  unlike  him,'  said 
Helen. 

*  Oh,  yes.  Papa  says  you  could  not  have 
guessed  they  were  father  and  son,  except 
from  a  few  common  "weaknesses,"  he  calls 
them,  as  distinguished  from  vices.  That 
listlessness  and  lack  of  energy,  which  I  dare- 
say you  have  observed  in  Granville,  are 
hereditary.  He  never  says  much  about  his 
father,  but,  from  what  little  he  has  let  drop, 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  flaws  in  his  character. 
There  is  one  great  difference  between  them, 
— Mr.  Courtenay  was  of  a  mean  disposition, 
while  he  is  the  personification  of  generosity.' 

*  You  must  have  seen  that  even  in  so  brief 
an  acquaintance.  If  I  were  to  go  to  him  to- 
morrow and  complain  that  our  income  was 
too  small  to  allow  me  to  dress  well,  the  first 
thing  he  would  say  would  be,  "  Let  me  be 
your  banker."  And  the  best  part  about  it  is, 
he  takes  no  credit  to  himself  in  such  matters. 
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I  have  often  said  to  him, — ''  How  generous 
you  are  ! "  and  his  answer  has  always  been, — 
"It  is  easy  for  a  rich  man  to  be  generous."' 

They  talked  for  some  little  time  longer 
upon  this  theme,  and  then  Blanche  branched 
off  into  another  topic,  conjured  up  by  their 
previous  discussion. 

*  What  a  lucky  race  they  have  been  in  a 
pecuniary  sense.* 

'Indeed!'  said  Helen,  in  a  tone  that  en- 
couraged further  conversation. 

*  Richard  Courtenay  had  about  sixteen 
thousand  a-year  when  he  married  my  aunt. 
Her  money  was  settled  so  as  to  descend  to 
Granville,  and  render  him  independent  of 
his  father.  That  brought  Granville's  income 
up  to  twenty-one  thousand,  and  then  the 
Marchioness  left  him  over  ten  thousand 
a-year,  for  she  had  a  large  fortune  of  her 
own  in  addition  to  what  her  first  husband 
left  her.* 

*  It  makes  one  thrill  to  talk  of  such  sums,' 
said  Helen,  with  a  smile. 

*  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  be  rich,'  sighed 
Blanche ;  then,  suddenly  recollecting  to 
whom  she  was  speaking,  she  added, — *  But 
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I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,  It  is  very  bad  taste 
of  me  to  talk  so  much  about  money  after 
your  recent  misfortunes.' 

'  Oh,  don't  apologize  for  that.  It  does 
not  do  to  be  too  sensitive, — the  future  must 
be  looked  in  the  face,'  replied  Helen,  uncon- 
sciously echoing  her  mother's  words. 

*  You  will  have  to  find  a  rich  husband, 
Helen.' 

A  sigh  was  the  only  answer,  and  Blanche 
said,  in  a  hesitating  tone, — 

'  If  I  am  too  rude  in  putting  so  delicate 
a  question,  tell  me  so  at  once.  I  have  a 
notion  that  you  have  been  disappointed  ? ' 

For  a  moment  Helen  was  silent.  Her 
experience  of  the  gushing  Miss  Beaufort 
had  helped  to  make  her  rather  cautious  in 
trusting  any  other  girl  with  her  secrets. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  telling  the  truth 
after  so  direct  a  question. 

*You  guessed  truly,'  she  answered  at 
length  ;  *  I  have  loved  too  well  for  my  own 
happiness.' 

Blanche  said  no  more.  The  pathetic  tone 
in  which  those  words  were  spoken,  told  her 
that   it  was   too   painful   a   subject   for   the 
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exchange  of  young  lady  confidences.  They 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  pictures ;  but  there 
was  on  Helen's  face  a  grave  and  concen- 
trated expression,  that  proved  to  her  com- 
panion her  thoughts  were  far  away  from 
their  present  occupation. 

'  Blanche,  I  want  you  to  give  me  your 
advice,'  she  said,  abruptly.  'You  know  the 
position  to  which  we  are  now  reduced.  Do 
you  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  parents  to 
marry  a  rich  husband,  in  order  that  I  may 
be  able  to  help  them  ?  I  do  not  mean  any 
rich  husband,  but  a  man  whom  I  can  esteem 
if  I  cannot  love  ? ' 

*  It  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question 
off-hand,  but,  doing  so,  I  should  be  prepared 
to  say  "yes."  Your  mother  seems  devoted 
to  you  ;  I  should  think  you  have  always 
been  her  first  thought.     Am  I  not  right  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Helen,  thinking  of  the 
days  in  Thomas  Street,  when  her  mother 
pinched  and  denied  herself  to  furnish  her 
dauehter  with  what  luxuries  it  was  in  her 
power  to  obtain  ; — '  no  mother  could  have 
been  more  generous,  more  self-sacrificing 
than  she  has  proved.' 
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*  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  bound 
to  repay  her  in  the  only  way  you  can,'  said 
Blanche,  gravely.  '  The  best  plan  is  always 
to  put  one's  self  in  the  same  situation.  Papa 
is  often  very  cross  and  irritable  to  me, — 
although  I  must  confess  I  provoke  him  a 
good  deal, — -but  he  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  a  good  father.  Out  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  he  would  give  me  seventy,  and  keep 
thirty  for  himself.  If  we  were  to  become 
poor  to-morrow,  I  should  remember  all  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  for  me,  and  think  it 
my  duty  to  make  the  best  marriage  I  could 
in  order  to  assist  him, — even  were  it  to  jar 
with  my  own  inclinations.' 

Helen  was  much  impressed  by  this 
reasoning. 

*  I  think  you  are  right,'  she  said  at  length. 
'If  it  is  not  considered  dishonourable  in  a 
girl  to  marry  to  place  herself  in  a  good 
position,  how  much  more  honourable  is  it 
to  do  so  to  benefit  one's  parents  ? ' 

Blanche  was  not  so  dull  as  not  to  divine 
the  origin  of  all  this  reflection  in  her  com- 
panion's mind.  She  saw  that  Helen  was 
debating  in  her  own  heart  whether  she  should 
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or  should  not  accept  Courtenay.  Now,  had 
Blanche  not  cared  more  than  a  little  herself 
for  her  cousin,  she  might  have  felt  indignant 
on  his  account.  But,  so  capricious  is  the 
human  heart,  that  she  was  not  altogether 
dissatisfied  at  the  prospect  of  his  marrying 
a  girl  who  did  not  love  him  as  a  wife  should. 
Moreover,  it  was  highly  probable  that  when- 
ever he  married,  he  would  be  accepted  as 
much  for  his  money  as  for  himself ;  at  any 
rate,  nobody  could  pretend  to  say  positively 
where  affection  for  himself  ended  and  the 
affection  for  his  money  began.  Helen  was, 
at  least,  a  pure  and  truthful  girl,  and  would 
be  incapable  of  feigning  a  warm  attachment, 
so  that  Granville,  who  was  so  well  skilled 
in  the  ways  of  women,  would  marry  her 
as  it  were  with  his  eyes  open. 

Courtenay  entered  the  gallery  just  as 
Helen  had  given  utterance  to  those  senti- 
ments. 

'  I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  you 
young  ladies!'  he  cried  gaily.  '  It  Is  such 
a  beautiful  day !  I  propose  we  have  a 
ride!' 

*  I     second     the    motion,'    said     Blanche, 
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heartily.  *  I  am  never  a  very  solemn 
person,  but  in  the  saddle  I  am  the  per- 
sonification of  mirth  and  lightheartedness.' 

*  I  think,  then,  it  is  carried,'  added  Helen, 
good-humouredly.  '  Let  me  have  "  Rosa." 
She  is  a  nice,  quiet  little  creature.  I  cannot 
emulate  your  achievements,  Blanche  ;  I  can 
just  amble  respectably  round  the  *'  Row,"  and 
that  is  about  all.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  they  started  ;  Mrs.  Vanstone 
coming  out  to  see  them  mount.  A  satisfied 
expression  appeared  upon  her  face  as  she 
gazed  after  them.  She  felt  that  victory 
was  now  merely  an  affair  of  time,  and  the 
more  closely  Helen  was  thrown  into  Cour- 
tenay  s  company,  the  more  likely  was  her 
power  of  resistance  to  relax. 

The  talk  of  the  three  riders  fell  upon 
horses,  and  thence,  by  a  natural  transition, 
it  branched  off  into  racing.  Helen  inno- 
cently asked  Courtenay  if  it  was  ever  a 
paying  amusement. 

'  It  has  never  been  to  me,'  he  answered, 
laughing.      *  I    have   often   been  very  near, 
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but   somehow    I    always   contrived    to    just 
come  short  of  the  winning  post.' 

'  That  is  your  only  extravagance,  is  it  not  ? 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  you  play  at 
cards.' 

'No.  I  was  cured  of  that  form  of  gamb- 
ling at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  It  happened 
thus.  I  went  to  spend  the  "  exeat "  with  a 
schoolfellow  a  little  older  than  myself,  and 
a  very  sharp  young  gentleman.  The  first 
evening  we  spent  at  the  theatre,  and  that 
passed  pleasantly  enough.  But  the  second 
dragged  somewhat,  and  my  friend  proposed 
that  we  should  while  away  the  tedium  by 
playing  at  cards  for  small  stakes.  We 
played  at  several  different  games,  some  of 
them  of  a  very  primitive  description,  such 
as  counting  the  spots  on  the  faces  of  the 
cards.  My  friend  won  nearly  every  time, 
and  kept  a  scrupulous  account  of  our 
pecuniary  relations  with  paper  and  pencil. 
At  last  I  thought  it  time  to  cry  '"stop," 
and  see  how  much  I  had  lost.  My  debts 
reached  the  then"  enormous  sum  of  two 
pounds.  With  a  heavy  heart  and  a  tremb- 
ling hand   I   surrendered  the   bright   pieces 
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of  gold,  and  remembered  with  a  sigh  how- 
many  tarts  and  Ices  they  would  have  pur- 
chased me  at  ''  Winkley's  "  or  "  Fuller's."  I 
never  forgot  that  lesson,  Miss  Vanstone. 
I  hated  the  sight  of  a  card  from  that 
moment,  and  I  had  a  melancholy  conviction 
that  my  youth  and  inexperience  had  been 
shamefully  taken  advantage  of  by  my  more 
worldly  companion.' 

*  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  him  ? ' 
asked  Helen,  who  was  highly  amused  by  the 
story. 

*  I  do.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  boy  was  father  to  the  man.  He  entered 
the  army  on  a  comparatively  small  allow- 
ance. His  ambition  led  him  to  cultivate 
certain  discreditable  talents.  He  became, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment,  a  plucker 
of  pigeons.  He  initiates  young  greenhorns 
into  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  makes  a  hand- 
some, if  not  honourable,  income  out  of  the 
process.  I  was  his  first,  but  by  no  means 
his  most  profitable  victim.' 

With  such  light  and  amusing  talk  did  they 
beguile  their  time.  It  was  a  lovely  autumn 
day,  with  a  temperate  sun  and  a  soft  balmy 
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air.  The  road  they  were  traversing  now 
was  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  a  range  of  high 
ground  that  extended  for  some  distance. 
Right  in  front  of  them  stretched  an  un- 
dulating expanse  of  country,  the  dark  forms 
of  the  browsing  cattle  showing  out  in 
picturesque  relief. 

*  Rosa  is  rather  fidgety  to-day/  observed 
Helen,  as  the  beautiful  little  mare  started 
and  plunged  slightly  forward  in  passing  a 
mile  stone. 

'  The  best  of  your  sex  have  their  little 
tempers  at  times,'  replied  Courtenay,  smiling. 

Hardly  had  he  finished  speaking,  when 
the  sharp  report  of  a  gun,  fired  by  some 
invisible  sportsman,  rang  out  on  the  quiet 
air.  Without  a  second's  warning,  the  mare 
started  forward  at  a  furious  gallop,  and 
Helen's  frightened  cry  for  help  was  almost 
lost  in  the  frantic  clatter  of  the  hoofs  upon 
the  hard  road. 

To  dash  the  spurs  into  his  own  horse  and 
follow  in  pursuit  was  with  Courtenay  the 
work  of  a  moment ;  but  that  moment,  brief 
as  it  was,  had  already  placed  a  tremendous 
distance  between  them.     He  had  no  doubt 
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that  in  a  long  race  the  power  and  strength 
of  his  own  steed  would  tell  ;  but  the  mare 
was  going  like  the  wind,  the  noisy  clatter  of 
her  own  hoofs  maddening  her  to  yet  greater 
speed.  And  there  was  a  cause  of  alarm  to 
Courtenay,  of  which  Helen  was  happily  igno- 
rant. Not  far  ahead  there  was  a  spot  from 
which  branched  off  another  road,  and  this  road 
led  to  a  tolerably  wide  and  deep  brook.  It 
was  an  open  question  which  path  the  excited 
animal  would  choose.  If  she  went  straight 
on,  and  Helen  could  still  keep  on  the  saddle, 
he  could  overtake  her ;  but  if  she  chose  the 
other,  it  was  more  than  probable  that,  at  the 
rate  she  was  going,  she  would  reach  the 
brook  before  he  could  head  her. 

At  that  thought  he  again  buried  the  spurs 
in  his  horse's  flanks,  and  urged  him  with  his 
voice  to  yet  greater  speed.  The  range  of 
high  ground  was  passed, — they  were  now  in 
the  open, — the  trees  seemed  to  whirl  past 
them, — the  earth  seemed  to  fly  from  beneath 
them.  Helen  was  now  at  the  junction  of 
the  roads,  and,  as  Courtenay  feared,  the 
mare  took  the  one  that  led  to  the  brook, 
which  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 
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Helen  managed  to  turn  in  the  saddle,  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy  to  see  that  he  was  close 
upon  her.  But  when  she  turned  round  again, 
that  cry  of  joy  was  changed  into  an  agonised 
shriek  of  terror.  A  bend  in  the  road  revealed 
to  her  the  danger  ahead.  She  gave  herself 
up  for  lost.  If  she  was  precipitated  into  the 
water,  she  could  not  swim  ;  and  supposing 
the  mare  could  leap  it,  the  shock  would  fling 
her  to  the  earth.  Hardly  had  she  revolved 
these  terrible  alternatives  in  her  mind  when 
she  felt  herself  hurled  into  the  brook.  The 
mare  had  stumbled  on  the  bank. 

In  another  instant  Courtenay  had  reined 
up  his  horse  and  dashed  in  after  her.  He 
brought  her  out,  and  laid  her  upon  the  bank, 
unconscious.  Blanche  Maynard,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  steed  little  less  fleet  than  her 
cousin's,  joined  him  in  a  few  seconds.  .  He 
was  very  pale,  but  as  he  looked  closer  the 
colour  came  back  to  his  cheek. 

*  I  do  not  think  she  can  be  stunned.  She 
has  fainted  through  fright,'  he  said,  hope- 
fully. 

In  a  little  time  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
then  it  was  proved  that  the  wetting  she  had 
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received  was  the  most  serious  thing.  The 
mare  had  in  the  meanwhile  struggled  to  its 
feet,  and  stood  silently  watching  the  party 
with  a  conscious  expression. 

'  Plenty  of  fear,  but  no  danger,'  cried 
Blanche,  gaily,  in  order  to  comfort  her  friend. 
*  We  had  better  go  to  Mrs.  Wallace's  cottage, 
Granville,  so  that  Helen  may  get  dried. 
Her  present  state  of  limpness  must  be  un- 
pleasant.' 

*  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  walk  ? ' 
asked  Courtenay,  anxiously,  as  he  assisted 
her  to  rise  from  her  recumbent  position. 

*  Oh  yes,  thank  you  ;  I  have  sustained  no 
injuries.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  so 
upset  you  with  my  awkwardness.' 

Courtenay  directed  a  vicious  look  at 
'  Rosa,'  and  Helen  observing  it,  cried  out 
quickly,  *  Oh,  do  not  look  so  savagely  at  the 
poor  little  creature.  I  don't  wonder  at  her 
being  startled  by  that  horrid  gun.' 

In  another  five  minutes  she  was  in  the 
cottage  of  one  of  Courtenay's  tenants,  having 
her  wet  things  dried  before  a  blazing  kitchen 
fire.  Courtenay  left  her  with  Blanche,  while 
he  rode  back  to  Westmere  to  order  a  car- 
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riage  to  take  her  back,  and  to  acquaint  her 
mother  with  the  accident. 

Helen  looked  very  pale  still,  and  Blanche 
tried  to  restore  her  spirits  by  joking. 

*  If  you  had  met  with  the  spills  I  have, 
you  would  think  this  a  very  small  affair,'  she 
cried,  merrily.  '  Once  I  gave  my  poor  head 
such  a  crack  that  I  was  laid  up  for  a  fort- 
night. It  was  only  on  account  of  its  exces- 
sive hardness  that  I  was  not  summarily 
despatched  to  the  next  world.  Another 
time,  I  injured  my  arm  so  that  I  had  to 
wear  it  in  a  sling  for  more  than  a  month.' 

*  If  I  had  to  wear  my  arm  in  a  sling,  I 
would  never  mount  a  horse  again  as  long  as 
I  lived/  said  poor  Helen,  ruefully.  '  But, 
then,  I  am  not  very  heroic' 

'  Still,  I  was  frightened  when  I  saw  "Rosa" 
make  for  the  brook,  although  w^ater  is  a  soft 
thing  to  fall  into  if  you  are  used  to  it.  Gran- 
ville dashed  in  after  you  like  a  bold  Briton 
as  he  is.  I  think  he  deserves  the  medal  of 
the  Humane  Society.  If  it  had  been  a  river 
instead  of  a  brook,  he  would  be  sure  of  it.' 

Her  lively  chatter  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  carriage  containing  Courtenay 
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and  Helen's  mother.  Mrs.  Vanstone  had 
opened  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  cottage 
before  her  companion  knew  where  he  was. 
She  ran  past  Blanche,  and  taking  Helen  into 
her  arms,  burst  into  tears. 

*  O  my  darling,  my  darling,  thank  heaven 
you  are  safe ! '  she  cried,  in  a  choking  voice. 

Blanche  discreetly  withdrew,  feeling  her- 
self de  trop  in  such  a  scene.  Helen  was 
deeply  touched  by  her  mother's  expressions 
of  rapture  and  gratitude.  Of  late,  there  had 
arisen  between  them  a  certain  coldness,  from 
a  cause  perfectly  natural.  She  had  grown  to 
think  Mrs.  Vanstone  hard,  inflexible,  and 
unsympathetic  ;  and  had  even  said  to  herself 
that  if  she  had  loved  her  as  dearly  as  she 
once  imagined,  she  would  never  dream  of 
exacting  from  her  this  sacrifice  to  ambition. 
But  in  the  supreme  moment  of  deliverance 
from  a  terrible  danger,  the  mother's  love 
showed  itself  in  accent,  gesture,  and  feature ; 
and  the  girl's  own  tears  flowed  freely  as  she 
lay  in  those  sheltering  arms. 

They  returned  to  Westmere,  and  Helen 
declared  that  she  was  now  quite  recovered. 
But  Mrs.  Vanstone  insisted  upon  her  going 
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to  bed,  to  the  secret  amusement  of  Blanhce, 
who,  being  a  strong-nerved  young  lady, 
thought  such  a  remedy  partook  of  the  nature 
of  coddHng.  The  mother  had  her  way,  of 
course  ;  and  after  expressing  her  gratitude  to 
Courtenay  for  his  signal  service,  the  fair 
patient  departed  to  her  room.  In  truth, 
she  needed  rest,  for  the  fright  had  done 
her  more  harm  than  any  actual  injury  would 
have  caused. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 


A    STRANGE    WOOING. 


HEN  Helen  woke  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  felt  much  shaken ;  but 
being  determined  not  to  play  the 
invalid,  she  resisted  her  mother's 
entreaties  to  remain  where  she  was,  at  least 
for  another  day.  Perhaps  she  might  not 
have  put  on  so  bold  a  front,  had  it  not  been 
for  Blanche  Maynard.  She  did  not  want  to 
be  laughed  at  by  this  strong-nerved  young 
lady,  who  looked  upon  an  accident  that  did 
not  end  seriously  as  rather  an  agreeable  joke 
than  otherwise — a  relief  to  the  general  mono- 
tony of  life.  This  certainly  evinced  moral 
cowardice  on  Helen's  part ;  but  the  dread  of 
one's  neighbours  is  decidedly  a  very  uni- 
versal weakness. 
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What  makes  that  otherwise  good-hearted 
little  Mrs.  Brown  pinch  and  screw  in  her 
household,  till  the  servants  declare  they  can 
no  longer  remain  under  the  roof, — except  a 
desire  to  make  as  good  an  outward  appear- 
ance as  her  friend  Mrs.  Jones  ?  If  Robin- 
son sees  Smith's  wife  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion,  does  he  not  feel  himself  bound  to 
give  Mrs.  Robinson  permission  to  go  to 
Madam  Modiste's,  and  attire  herself  regard- 
less of  expense  ?  If  Robinson  sends  his 
son  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Smith's  first 
thought  is — '  Why  should  my  lad  enter  the 
world  with  \&s^ prestige  than  his?'  and  young 
Hopeful  is  despatched  forthwith,  with  an 
allowance  that  his  father  can  ill  afford.  The 
actions  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  have  their  starting-point  in  some 
such  source  as  this.  Let  not  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, when  she  attends  a  dinner-party  in  that 
elegant  dress,  feel  too  grateful  to  her  hus- 
band for  his  generosity.  The  poor  lady 
owes  it  as  much  to  Mrs.  Smith  as  anybody. 
And  if,  in  after  life,  old  Smith  should  re- 
mind young  Hopeful  of  the  money  he  has 
cost   him,    that   promising   young   man   will 
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have  little  difficulty  in  remembering  that 
jealousy  of  Robinson  had  a  large  share  in 
the  paternal  benevolence.  But  a  truce  to 
this  digression  :  such  minute  analysis  of 
motives  is  apt  to  make  one  feel  cynical. 
It  is  best  not  to  enquire  too  curiously  into 
the  workings  of  our  imperfect  human  nature. 
Colonel  Maynard  and  his  daughter  left 
that  same  day.  Blanche  was  going  to  some 
other  country  house  in  a  fortnight,  and  in- 
tended passing  the  intervening  time  in 
London. 

*  If  you  come  to  town  between  now  and 
then,  be  sure  you  call  upon  me  directly,'  she 
said,  warmly,  as  they  bade  each  other  good- 
bye. '  Papa  is  going  down  to  Scotland  for  a 
few  days,  so  I  shall  be  a  lonely  maiden.  It 
would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  eloping, 
if  there  were  any  promising  young  Lochinvar 
about.' 

*  Yesterday  you  were  inculcating  very 
different  sentiments,'  said  Helen,  smiling. 

'  To  inculcate  is  one  thing,  to  carry  out  is 
another.  I  can  always  give  good  advice,  but 
perhaps  I  ought  to  add  to  it, — "  Do  as  I  say, 
not  as  I  do  ! "     Once  more,  good-bye  ! ' 
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So,  with  their  departure,  Courtenay  was 
left  alone  with  the  Vanstones.  And  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Vanstone  had  a 
lengthened  interview  with  Helen,  in  which 
she  went  over  much  the  same  ground. 

'  We  cannot  stay  here  more  than  a  few 
days  longer  now,  and  it  is  time  that  you  made 
up  your  mind.  If  you  accept  him,  the  future 
is  bright  enough  as  regards  worldly  prospects, 
the  most  important  ones  to  all  sensible  people. 
If  you  refuse,  we  become  a  kind  of  genteel 
beggars,  hanging  about  the  gates  of  the 
world  that  once  opened  readily  to  us.  Senti- 
ment may  be  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  doesn't 
pay  the  butcher,  or  the  baker,  or  the  dress- 
maker,' she  concluded,  in  her  usual  emphatic 
style. 

Helen  did  not  answer  positively  that  she 
would  accede  to  her  mother's  wishes,  but  the 
shrewd  woman  saw  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  now.  As  long  as  she  could  be 
brought  to  say  '  Yes,'  she  cared  nothing 
for  what  might  follow.  After  leaving  her 
daughter's  room,  she  hastened  to  Courtenay, 
and  feigning  a  cheerful  tone,  said, — 

'  I   think  after  the  signal  service  you  ren- 
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dered  Helen  yesterday,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  her  feeHng  for  you.' 

Courtenay  coloured.  Diplomatically  as  she 
had  spoken,  he  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self the  conviction  that  this  was  not  at  all 
the  kind  of  wooing  suited  to  his  proud  and 
sensitive  nature.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  know 
that  you  owe  your  acceptance  to  a  mother  s 
influence. 

'  I  will  ask  her  to-night,'  he  said,  quickly. 
His  tone  was  a  little  less  courteous  than 
usual ;  a  fact  which  nettled  Mrs.  Vanstone 
considerably  when  she  came  to  reflect  over 
it. 

'  A  pretty  skein  I've  had  to  unravel,'  she 
said,  angrily,  to  herself.  *  It  would  require 
the  patience  of  Job  to  keep  one's  temper 
over  it  all.  First,  I've  had  to  coax  that  ob- 
stinate girl  into  a  proper  regard  for  her  own 
interests,  and  then  I've  had  to  be  careful  not 
to  let  Courtenay  see  too  plainly  that  she 
doesn't  care  for  him  in  the  way  he  wants. 
He's  as  full  of  sentiment  in  one  way  as  she  is 
in  another.  I  wish  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  sentiment  in  our  composition.  Thank 
heaven  !  I'm   not  troubled  with  it ;  it  never 
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led  me  to  quarrel  with  my  bread  and  butter, 
and  it  never  will.' 

They  passed  the  evening  in  the  smaller 
drawing-room.  Helen  played  and  sang,  and 
Courtenay  stood  by  her  side,  thinking  of  how 
he  should  approach  the  subject. 

*  Do  you  not  find  it  rather  warm  here  ; 
shall  we  go  into  the  conservatory  ? '  he  said 
at  length. 

She  rose,  and  accompanied  him  in  silence. 
She  felt  that  the  moment  of  sacrifice  was  at 
hand.  The  iron  chain  of  these  unfortunate 
circumstances  had  wound  itself  round  her  so 
tightly,  that  there  seemed  not  the  most 
remote  chance  of  extrication. 

'  Helen,'  he  began,  in  a  low  voice  ;  *  for 
the  last  time  I  put  the  question,  which  I 
have  put  twice  before.  The  fact  that  I  have 
been  twice  rejected  may  make  my  language 
less  fervent  than  that  of  a  lover  who  knows 
he  has  but  to  ask  in  order  to  have.  But  I 
love  you,  dearest,  with  a  strength  that  even 
your  refusals  could  not  overpower.  For  the 
last  time,  I  say,  can  you  try  to  forget  the 
past,  to  find  happiness  in  the  future,  as  my 
wife  } ' 
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He  put  out  his  hand,  and  she  laid  hers  in 
it,  saying,  in  a  low  voice, — 

*  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  you  happy.' 
He  bent  down,  and  touched  her  forehead 

with  his  lips,  and  felt,  as  he  did  so,  what  a 
cold  wooing  it  seemed.  Had  she  really 
loved  him  as  a  woman  should  love  the  man 
she  takes  for  a  husband,  her  head  would 
have  been  been  pillowed  upon  his  breast ; 
and  on  her  lips,  not  upon  her  forehead,  would 
he  have  imprinted  the  first  passionate  kiss 
of  happy  love.  Tears  of  joy  would  have 
trembled  in  those  beautiful  eyes,  which  now 
seemed  dull  and  lustreless.  He  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  was  seated  Mrs.  Van- 
stone,  pretending  to  be  engrossed  in  a 
novel,  but  in  reality  quaking  lest  Helen's 
scruples  should  at  the  last  moment  over- 
power her  reason. 

*  Mrs.  Vanstone,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  in 
which  which  there  was  little  real  joy,  '  let  me 
present  to  you  my  future  wife.' 

She  rose,  and  putting  her  arms  round  the 
girl,  strained  her  to  her  bosom,  crying 
out, — 

VOL.  III.  H 
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'  My  darling,  you  have  made  me  so 
happy.' 

Helen  escaped  from  her  congratulations  as 
soon  as  she  could.  Both  to  Courtenay  and 
herself  the  mother's  exultation,  under  such 
circumstances,  sounded  like  a  false  note. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII 


HELEN  S      DREAM 


ND  SO  this  domestic  tragedy,  which 
had  occupied  so  many  acts,  had 
been  finally  played  out,  by  the 
reluctant  consent  of  Helen  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Granville  Courtenay.  Of 
the  three  principal  actors  in  it,  Mrs.  Van- 
stone  was  the  only  one  who  tasted  the  full 
sweetness  of  a  perfect  content.  Courtenay 
had  gained  his  end.  In  a  few  months  this 
peerless  girl  would  be  made  his,  beyond  the 
power  of  man  or  fate  to  take  her  from  him. 
But  that  little  word  '  yes,'  the  sweetest  that 
can  fall  from  a  woman's  lips,  when  it  ex- 
presses the  unreserved  rapture  of  her  heart, 
had  been  uttered  under  conditions  that  could 
never   please   a   proud   and   sensitive  lover. 
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It  had  been  the  very  opposite  of  that 
ideal  wooing  which  every  man  pictures  to 
himself  in  his  dream  of  romance.  The 
delicious  preliminary  confidences  of  ardent 
lovers  had  never  been  exchanged  between 
them  ;  the  fervent  blush,  the  tremulous  smile, 
the  glance  of  happiness,  which  tell  of  a 
mutual  affection — he  had  sought  in  vain  for 
those  in  Helen's  cheek,  or  lip,  or  eye.  All 
showed  too  plainly  that  the  woman  whom  he 
had  chosen  as  his  companion  through  life,  was" 
one  who  had  no  heart  left  to  give.  Once  or 
twice  he  almost  harboured  a  contempt  for 
himself,  in  not  having  sufficient  strength  of 
character  to  reason  down  this  mad,  insensate 
feeling,  that  must  pursue  its  way  to  so  un- 
satisfactory a  goal. 

But  while  the  successful  wooer  thus  com- 
muned with  himself,  Mrs.  Vanstone's  self- 
congratulations  were  undisturbed  by  a 
passing  doubt.  She  cared  not  whether 
Courtenay  was  satisfied  or  Helen  happy. 
She  prided  herself  upon  the  fact  that  her 
iron  will  had  crushed  all  opposing  obstacles. 
It  was  a  triumph  of  diplomacy,  and  the  end  for 
which  she  had  schemed  and  planned  was  now 
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assured.  This  obstinate  girl,  whom  she  still 
loved  with  all  the  fervour  of  her  hard,  strong 
nature,  was  placed  through  her  agency  in  a 
position  that  would  make  her  envied  by  half 
the  women  in  England.  She  drew  a  mental 
picture  of  her  reigning  as  queen  in  this  lordly 
home,  surrounded  by  wealth,  waited  upon  by 
obsequious  attendants  ;  and,  at  the  prospect, 
the  linendraper's  daughter  felt  a  mad  thrill 
of  exultation  pass  through  her  heart. 

'  My  humble  antecedents  have  not  stood  in 
her  way,'  she  muttered  triumphantly  to  herself. 

And  what  were  the  thoughts  of  the  miser- 
able victim  herself,  as  she  sat  in  her  solitary 
chamber,  revolving  in  her  bewildered  mind 
all  that  had  happened  ?  This,  then,  was  the 
pass  to  which  she  had  been  brought,  through 
a  chain  of  inflexible  circumstances  following 
her,  till  they  encircled  and  stifled  in  their 
grasp  her  own  power  of  freedom  and  will. 
A  year  ago  she  had  told  Ralph  that  the  ties 
between  them  were  such  as  could  never  be 
broken,  and  that  speech  had  been  followed 
by  her  yielding  to  the  harsh  command  of  her 
mother.  Three  months  ago  she  had  made 
an  involuntary  promise  that  no  other  should 
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be  more  blessed  than  he,  and  to  that  promise 
she  had  just  given  the  lie.  She  shuddered 
with  a  terrible  sense  of  foreboding,  as  she 
recalled  the  words  of  the  solemn  and  bitter 
curse  which  was  to  descend  upon  her,  in  the 
event  of  such  treachery  as  that  which  she 
had  now  committed, — *  May  your  heart  be 
wrung  as  you  have  wrung  my  own  ;  may  the 
world  turn  as  black  to  you  as  it  has  turned 
to  me ;  may  hope,  joy,  and  peace  wither 
from  your  life,  as  they  have  withered  from 
mine!'  In  the  semi-darkness  of  her  room, 
her  terrified  imagination  enabled  her  to  see 
him  in  the  same  attitude, — the  stern,  unfor- 
giving look  upon  his  face, — the  angry  flash 
in  his  eye,  as  she  had  seen  them  upon  that 
night  when  he  had  pleaded  to  her  in 
vain. 

After  a  while  she  rose  and  searched  for  a 
packet  of  her  old  love-letters ;  and  when  she 
had  found  them,  read  them  through  slowly 
one  by  one.  The  tears  fell  in  torrents  as 
she  re-perused  these  eloquent  proofs  of  his 
passionate  love  ;  but  it  was  the  last,  written 
the  day  before  they  received  the  news  of 
their   sudden    accession    to    fortune,    which 
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moved  her  to  the  deepest  emotion.      It  ran 
as  follows, — 

*  My  own  dearest  Love, — If  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  working  hard,  I 
should  not  tell  quite  the  truth.  For  a  sweet 
face  that  I  miss  much  has  been  smiling  upon 
me  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  has  even  had 
the  impertinence  to  thrust  itself  between  the 
artist  and  the  majestic  beauty  of  ''  Maria 
Theresa."  Often  and  often  do  I  find  myself 
standing  dreamily  before  the  canvas,  with 
my  brush  idly  suspended  in  air.  Ah !  ter- 
rible and  fatal  enchantress,  why  have  I  suf- 
fered you  to  enslave  me  thus  ?  A  man  who 
parts  with  his  freedom  so  unreservedly  as  I 
have  done,  can,  I  fear,  lay  little  claim  to  the 
faculty  of  discretion.  And  yet,  Helen,  I 
cannot  think  I  shall  ever  have  to  repent  my 
making  you  the  arbiter  of  my  destiny.  You 
love  me,  dearest,  do  you  not  ?  Ah,  yes ! 
lips  may  feign,  but  the  naked  soul  has  the 
eye  for  its  mirror ;  and,  from  your  looks 
more  than  from  yourjanguage,  I  have  dared 
to  promise  myself  that  you  will  be  true. 
Were  you  to  prove  false  it  would  break  my 
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heart,    and    I    should    grow   to    loathe    the 
world.' 


She  read  that  almost  prophetic  letter  over 
twice,  her  sobs  convulsing  her  as  she  did  so  ; 
and  then  putting  away  the  packet  hastily, 
as  if  to  have  it  near  her  any  longer  was 
more  than  her  powers  of  endurance  could 
bear,  she  finished  her  undressing,  and  laid 
her  head  upon  the  pillow. 

Sleep  came  at  length  to  her  weary  eyes  ; 
but  only  to  lead  her  into  a  land  of  vivid  and 
terrifying  dreams.  There  passed  before  her 
a  rapid  series  of  tableaux,  in  which  gloom 
was  succeeded  by  horror.  And  through 
them  all  the  actors  were  as  distinct  as  in 
real  life. 

The  first  scene  that  took  place  was  her 
marriage  with  Courtenay.  They  were  stand- 
ing before  the  altar,  in  a  gloomy  building, 
that  seemed  like  a  cathedral,  too  large  and 
spacious  for  an  ordinary  church.  A  weird 
and  solemn  music  rolled  through  the  aisles. 
The  place  was  crowded  with  spectators, 
amongst  whom  she  recognised  the  familiar 
faces   of  most   of   her   friends   in    the   new 
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world,  and  a  few,  notably  the  Beauforts,  in 
the  old.  Her  father  and  mother  stood  on 
each  side  of  her.  The  strangest  part  of  all 
was  that  the  officiating  priest  was  Ralph. 
As  he  read  slowly  through  the  marriage 
service,  his  glance  rested  on  her  without 
intermission,  and  in  it  she  perceived  an  un- 
natural lustre,  an  expression  that  terrified 
her.  The  ceremony  was  over,  the  guests 
dispersed,  and  as  she  and  her  husband 
passed  out  at  the  door,  he  stood  in  the 
entrance  and  whispered,  in  a  thrilling  tone — 
'  I  will  have  revenge  upon  both,  if  I  wait  for 
it  until  I  am  old  and  grey.' 

The  scene  changed  again.  She  and 
Courtenay  were  walking  in  the  grounds  of 
an  old  French  Chateau.  By  the  brilliant 
sun,  the  luxuriant  flowers  that  everywhere 
met  her  gaze,  she  divined  that  it  was 
summer  time.  From  a  terrace,  constructed 
on  a  lofty  rock,  they  looked  down  upon  the 
sea,  lying  blue  and  unruffled  at  their  feet. 
She  was  weeping,  for  Courtenay  had  just 
told  her  that  they  must  quit  this  paradise. 
Ralph  Weldon  had  sworn  to  take  his  life, 
and    was    searching    everywhere    for    him. 
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Even  as  he  spoke,  a  sudden  gloom  seemed 
to  pervade  the  air,  the  skies  were  covered 
as  with  a  funereal  pall  or  Ink-black  clouds. 
The  wind  howled,  and  lashed  the  calm  waves 
Into  furious,  mad  monsters,  that  overleapt 
each  other  in  their  terrible  play.  And  above 
the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  waters  rose 
Courtenay's  voice,  crying  in  agonised  accents 
— *  I  see  him  now,  we  must  fly  at  once  ! ' 

The  scene  changed  again.  They  were  on 
board  a  stately  ship.  The  sea  was  again 
calm  and  unruffled,  the  summer  sun  turning 
to  gold  Its  pure,  shining  waves.  They 
sailed  on  and  on,  as  It  seemed,  for  days, 
passing  in  their  course,  beautiful  and  en- 
chanted coasts,  that  seemed  like  *  summer 
Isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres 
of  sea.'  She  heard  Courtenay's  encouraging 
words — *  We  are  safe,  Helen  ;  he  can  never 
reach  us  now.'  And  she  wept  tears  of  joy 
for  answer. 

Then  in  a  moment,  as  It  were,  this  bright- 
ness fled.  Again  the  clouds  became  over- 
cast, the  waves  were  lashed  Into  fury,  and 
the  ship  swept  on  through  the  foaming  and 
boiling  surge  as  if  impelled  by  some  wrath- 
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ful  demon.  The  terrified  shrieks  of  the 
maddened  passengers  smote  the  air.  The 
ship  was  sinking  rapidly.  The  boats  were 
got  out,  and  were  capsized  with  their  help- 
less freight.  She  lost,  as  it  were,  the  thread 
of  her  dream,  until  she  found  herself  being 
lowered  on  to  a  raft  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
others  on  it  besides  themselves,  and  amongst 
them  was  Ralph  Weldon. 

He  was  at  the  other  end,  in  a  crouching 
attitude  ;  but  his  fierce,  relentless  gaze  was 
fastened  upon  her  as  it  had  been  in  the 
church,  and  she  heard  him  repeat  again  his 
vow — '  I  will  have  revenge  on  both,  if  I 
wait  for  it  until  I  am  old  and  grey.'  Then 
for  a  time  she  forgot  his  presence,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  taste  the  horrors  of  shipwreck  and 
famine.  One  by  one  their  companions  died, 
and  were  pushed  by  them  from  the  raft  into 
the  sea,  until  at  length  she,  Courtenay,  and 
Ralph  were  its  only  tenants. 

They  floated  on  for  hours,  as  it  seemed, 
in  total  silence.  Above  them,  the  burning 
sun  glared  in  a  firmament  of  cloudless  blue  ; 
around  them  stretched  the  broad  sea,  calm 
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and  motionless,  without  a  thing  upon  Its 
silent  bosom  save  their  own  tiny  craft. 

And  then  came  the  crisis.  Ralph  drew 
near  to  them  from  the  place  where  he  had 
been  crouching.  He  had  no  weapon  In  his 
hand  then,  but  his  arms  were  outstretched, 
as  if  to  seize  the  foe  who  had  sought  In 
vain  to  baffle  him.  Courtenay,  weak  and 
exhausted  with  famine,  rose  also  to  grapple 
with  him — to  make  a  last  desperate  effort 
for  life.  The  two  men  closed  in  a  deadly 
struggle.  She  tried  to  move,  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  her  husband,  but  she  was 
chained  to  the  spot,  and  condemned  to 
witness  this  silent  combat,  so  full  of  horror. 
Then,  at  last,  she  saw  that  Ralph  had  gained 
the  mastery ;  he  had  pushed  Courtenay  to 
the  edge  of  the  raft,  and,  with  a  terrible 
laugh  of  triumph,  flung  him  into  the  water  ! 

And  now  he  approached  her,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  perceived  that  he  had  a  pistol 
In  his  hand.  He  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and 
cried, — 

'You  are  as  guilty  as  he, — a  willing  traitress. 
You  have  destroyed  my  life,  and  by  the  laws 
of  eternal  justice,  I  take  yours  in  addition  to 
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his  whose  cursed  wealth  enabled  him  to  buy 
you  from  me  ! ' 

She  felt  the  cold  pistol  against  her  fore- 
head. She  was  in  an  iron  grasp.  In  vain  she 
struggled :  she  saw  his  finger  twine  round  the 
trigger,  and  with  an  hysterical  shriek  of — 
'  Spare  me,  spare  me  for  the  sake  of  our  old 
love ! '  she  woke  to  find  that  it  was  a  horrible 
dream. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  the  sun  was  stream- 
ing into  her  room.  She  sprang  hastily  out 
of  bed,  and  even  touched  pieces  of  the  furni- 
ture with  her  hands  to  assure  herself  that  she 
was  awake,  that  she  was  no  longer  crouching 
on  that  horrible  raft.  She  advanced  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  fair  pro- 
spect spread  before  her, — the  noble  terrace, 
the  broad  walks,  the  smooth  lawns,  the  beds 
of  blooming  flowers,  that  to  another  would 
have  made  Westmere  seem  a  paradise.  She 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  close  to  her,  and 
looking  down  more  closely,  perceived  that 
Courtenay  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
the  terrace.  Were  they  happy  or  unhappy 
thoughts  that  had  driven  him  from  his  bed  at 
so  early  an  hour  ? 
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Last  night  had  been  spoken  the  words 
that  were  to  make  her  his,  and  how  different 
should  have  been  her  awaking.  His  tale  of 
love  ought  to  have  been  ringing  in  her  ears, 
and  to  have  found  a  glad  echo  in  her  heart. 
She  remembered  her  sensations  on  the 
morning  succeeding  to  that  happy  night 
when  she  had  promised  Ralph  to  be  his 
wife,  and  she  wept  afresh  at  the  memory. 

When  she  came  down  to  breakfast,  every- 
body noticed  her  pallor.  Courtenay  attri- 
buted it  to  her  recent  fright,  and  made  his 
enquiries  in  a  tender  and  anxious  tone.  She 
answered  lightly,  reassuringly,  in  order  to  be 
no  further  questioned.  She  felt  that  she 
had  put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  drawing  back.  Besides, 
she  was  bound  to  show  some  consideration 
for  his  feelings,  already  so  sorely  tried. 

He  was  summoned  away  presently  to  a 
business  interview  with  his  steward,  and 
Helen  was  almost  glad.  She  dreaded  the 
lover-like  tenderness  which  would  be  sure 
to  mark  his  relations  with  her  now.  She 
had  no  heart  left  to  play  her  part  with  any- 
thing  like  consistency.      By  his  departure, 
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mother,  father,  and  daughter  were  left  alone. 
Mrs.  Vanstone  tried  to  start  conversation,  as 
if  the  event  of  yesterday  had  never  taken 
place,  but  Helen's  replies  were  short,  and 
spoken  in  an  absent  manner,  as  if  she  were 
pursuing  a  train  of  thought  that  engrossed 
her.  After  the  comparative  failure  of  these 
attempts,  the  ambitious  mother  left  the  room, 
not  in  the  best  of  tempers.  Helens  con- 
duct all  through  this  matter  had  irritated  and 
annoyed  her  beyond  measure, — and,  to  give 
even  Mrs.  Vanstone  her  due,  many  mothers 
might  have  felt  equally  provoked.  She  said 
to  herself  that  she  had  done  wonders  for  the 
girl,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, and  she  was  reaping  only  the 
basest  ingratitude. 

When  she  had  gone,  Mr.  Vanstone  walked 
softly  up  to  the  door,  opened  it  gently,  and 
peered  into  the  hall  to  be  sure  that  nobody 
was  within  earshot.  The  poor  old  man's 
mind  was  almost  gone,  and  Helen  could  not 
help  smiling  sadly  at  this  action,  which 
showed  that  his  thoughts  had  travelled  back 
to  the  old  days  in  Thomas  Street,  when  Mrs. 
Vanstone  spent  a  fair  proportion  of  her  time 
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in  listening  at  keyholes.  Having  made  sure 
that  his  tyrannical  spouse  was  not  near  to 
overhear  his  remarks,  he  came  close  to  Helen, 
and  said  in  a  kind  tone, — 

'  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  happy.' 
The  tears  rushed  to  the  girl's  eyes  at  those 
words.  At  such  a  time,  this  poor,  feeble  old 
man  shone  in  favourable  contrast  to  the  hard, 
inflexible  mother.  Mrs.  Vanstone  had  never 
sympathised  with  her  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  for  sympathy  implies  a  capacity  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  those  one  pities, — 
and  this  woman  had  never  understood  her 
child.  She  kissed  his  forehead  as  she 
answered  gratefully, — 

'  I  am  as  happy  as  I  ever  shall  be,  papa.' 
The  poor  old  gentleman  shook  his  head 
feebly.  *  Ah,  my  dear,  your  mother  thinks 
too  much  about  money.  She  treated  that 
young  Weldon  very  badly.  He  was  a 
generous,  noble  fellow,  and  it  cut  me  to  the 
heart  to  write  him  such  a  letter  as  that, 
after  all  his  kindness  to  me  in  so  many 
ways.' 

She  placed  her  hands  gently  upon  his  lips. 
*  Hush,  dear,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  him  now. 
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I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  the  past,  even 
although  my  thoughts  are  always  in  it/ 

Mr.  Vanstone  looked  somewhat  bewildered 
at  her  earnest  manner.  He  had  meant  to  be 
kind,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  only  giving 
her  fresh  pain.  She  saw  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  added,  quickly, — 

*  You  are  a  dear,  kind,  sympathising  father, 
and  I  love  you  very  dearly.' 

She  kissed  him  again,  in  order  to  remove 
any  lingering  doubt,  and  left  the  room.  She 
went  into  the  grounds,  as  being  the  place 
where  she  might  enjoy  the  deepest  solitude. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER     XLIX. 


LOVE    THE    CONQUEROR. 


HE    walked    rapidly   through    the 
grounds    until    she    reached    the 
quiet  place  which   she  had  found 
out  some  time  before  as  a  conveni- 
ent spot  for  meditation.     She  sat  down  on 
the  rustic  seat,  and  was  soon  lost  in  thought. 
'Helen!' 

She  turned  her  head,  and  saw  Ralph 
standing  beside  her,  pale,  stern,  and  sorrow- 
ful, but  with  the  old  love  shining  in  his  eyes. 
She  was  scarcely  startled,  for,  as  she  rose 
and  put  out  her  hand  in  silence,  it  seemed  as 
if  his  appearance  there  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  that  vivid  dream.  He  held  it 
in  his  own,  and  placing  the  other  on  her 
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shoulder,  gazed  at  her  long  and  intently,  as 
he  miVht  have  done  had  he  been  still  her 
betrothed.  And  she  endured  his  gaze  as 
she  might  have  done  had  their  old  relations 
been  uninterrupted  ;  for  there  was  still  this 
link  between  them  both,  that  they  belonged 
to  each  other  in  heart  and  soul.  Then  he 
first  broke  the  silence  with  this  question, 
'  Are  you  going  to  marry  this  man  '^.  ' 

She  answered  with  the  simple  word  *  Yes  ;  * 
and  stood  looking  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
dazed,  helpless  look,  piteous  to  behold. 

'  Do  you  love  him  ? '  he  asked  again. 

'  I  do  not,'  she  replied,  simply,  as  before  ; 
and  all  this  while  they  continued  in  the  same 
attitude,  he  with  one  hand  clasping  one  of 
hers,  the  other  resting  on  her  shoulder. 

'  You  have  not  ceased  to  care  for  me, 
then?' 

'  I  have  not,  and,  Ralph,  I  never  shall/ 

*  How,  then,  can  you  bring  yourself  to 
marry  him  ? ' 

She  smiled  bitterly.  '  Marriage  has 
nothing  to  do  with  love  in  this  new  world, 
Ralph  ;  that  folly  is  for  the  world  I  left. 
He  knows  I  come  to  him  without  affection. 
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and  he  is  willing  to  take  me  on  those  terms. 
I  am  for  sale,  and  he  buys  me.' 

*  Why  allow  yourself  to  be  sold  ? '  he 
asked,  sternly. 

'  What  need  to  go  over  the  same  old 
ground  ? '  she  answered,  with  a  weary  air. 
'  If  I  could  have  seen  things  from  your  point 
of  view,  I  should  not  be  here  now.  I  have 
gone  through  with  it  so  far, — I  must  go 
through  with  it  to  the  bitter  end.' 

'  And  sacrifice  me  and  my  love  to  a  false 
and  Quixotic  idea  of  duty,'  he  cried,  his 
passion  rising  with  every  word  he  uttered. 

'  Are  you  alone  sacrificed  ? '  she  asked,  in 
her  turn.  '  Ralph,  I  do  not  doubt  you  have 
suffered, — your  face  tells  me  that, — but, 
heaven  be  my  witness,  I  have  suffered  too. 
Have  I  ever  been  able  to  forget  for  one 
moment  the  hours  in  which  we  snatched 
such  a  short-lived  happiness  ?  The  vows  we 
exchanged, — every  word  you  uttered, — have 
been  stamped  in  letters  of  fire  upon  my 
brain.  Sleep,  which  brings  repose  to  others, 
has  only  added  to  my  torments,  for  in  my 
dreams  I  have  lived  over  the  past  again,  and 
night  has  conspired  with  day  to  make  forget- 
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fulness  impossible.  If  the  beauty  which  has 
been  my  curse  still  survives,  it  is  by  a 
miracle,  for  the  tears  I  have  shed  and  the 
anguish  I  have  suffered  ought  to  have  made 
it  as  little  attractive  to  others  as  it  is  to 
myself.' 

Fervent  as  were  her  words  and  tones,  he 
could  hardly  believe  her.  Was  it  possible  a 
woman  could  suffer  all  this,  and  yet  refuse  to 
end  such  suffering  by  a  word  }  They  stood 
silent  a  long  time  after  this,  and  then  he 
said, — 

'  Do  you  remember  the  promise  you  made 
me  when  we  last  met  ? ' 

A  burning  blush  of  shame  overspread  her 
face.     *  I  do,'  she  answered,  faintly.  ^ 

'  But  it  was  made,  you  would  say,  at  a 
time  when  you  were  wealthy, — when  there 
was  no  need  to  sell  yourself  to  the  highest 
bidder,'  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  intense  bitter- 
ness. '  If  it  was  for  such  a  sordid  purpose 
that  you  sought  a  rich  husband,  why  could 
you  not  have  given  me  the  preference,  for 
the  sake  of  our  old  love  ?  You  must  have 
heard  of  my  success ;  you  must  have  known 
that  it  brought  fortune  in  its  train.' 
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'  Oh,  Ralph  !  Ralph  !  do  not  give  utterance 
to  such  bitter  words.  Did  I  ever  voluntarily- 
put  wealth  in  comparison  with  you  ?  I  acted 
as  I  have  done  for  their  sake,  to  give  them 
back  the  comforts  they  have  been  deprived 
of 

*  Granting  that  it  was  so,  I  could  have 
pensioned  your  parents  as  well  as  Courtenay. 
I  cannot  vie  with  him  in  wealth,  it  is  true ; 
but  my  income  now  can  be  reckoned  by 
thousands,  where  once  it  was  only  counted 
by  hundreds.  And  I  would  have  worked 
like  a  slave  to  have  given  them  \h€\x price' 

She  was  silent,  only  directing  at  him  an 
imploring  glance,  that  said  these  harsh  words 
and  thoughts  were  cutting  her  to  the  heart. 
In  his  fiery  mood  of  indignation  and  resent- 
ment he  hardly  noticed  it,  and  proceeded 
in  a  tone  of  increasing  bitterness, — 

*  By  what  plea  can  you  justify  yourself, 
even  to  me,  whose  love  would  make  me  so 
ready  to  forgive  ?  Oh,  Helen,  that  cursed 
love  of  wealth  is  not  confined  to  your 
mother,  it  has  an  echo  in  your  own  heart.' 

*  I  swear  it  has  not !'  she  answered,  with 
a  sudden  vehemence. 
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*  How  can  you  expect  me  to  believe  it  ? 
Reviewing  the  situation  calmly,  what  do  I 
find  to  be  the  facts  ?  Your  family  is  re- 
duced again  to  comparative  poverty ;  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  you  should  make  what 
the  world  calls  a  good  match,  in  order  to 
ensure  to  you  the  possession  of  the  luxuries, 
the  tinsel  and  the  trappings,  that  made  up 
your  ideal  of  life.  I  will  grant  that  the 
desire  of  benefiting  your  parents  was  a  not 
unworthy  motive.  But,  and  here  comes  the 
crucial  test,  yott^  not  they,  were  now  the 
mistress  of  the  situation.  It  was  for  you  to 
dictate  terms,  to  go  to  them  and  say, — "  I 
will  marry  the  man  I  love.  Success  has 
smiled  upon  him ;  he  can  gwo.  me  wealth 
sufficient  for  my  wants, — he  can  give  you 
the  sum  that  will  buy  your  consent."  One 
line  to  me  to  say  that  I  might  come  and 
claim  you  upon  these  terms,  and  you  need 
never  have  spoken  the  word  that  pledged 
you  to  be  Courtenay's  wife.' 

'  And  now,  listen  to  me,'  she  answered,  In 
a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  *  Do  you  think 
that  alternative  did  not  present  itself  a 
hundred  times  to  me  In  the  miserable  hours 
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when  I  debated  the  future  with  myself? 
I  knew  the  depth  of  your  love,  Ralph, — 
of  your  frank  and  generous  nature.  But 
how  could  I,  how  could  any  woman,  have 
brought  myself  to  write  such  a  letter,  when 
I  remembered  the  past  ?  Dearly  as  you 
love  me,  would  not  your  first  thought  on 
receiving  such  a  request  have  been  this, — 
"  When  she  was  rich,  and  as  much  mistress 
of  herself  as  now,  she  refused  to  yield  to 
my  pleading.  Now  that  the  tables  are 
turned,  that  I  am  rich  while  she  is  poor,  she 
can  fall  back  upon  me  to  serve  her  purpose  ?" 
Answer  tne  truly,  would  you  not  have 
thought  this?' 

He  was  silent.  Maddened  as  he  was  with 
the  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice,  he  could 
not  but  see  that  there  was  reason  in  the 
excuse  she  put  forth.  She  perceived  the 
impression  that  it  had  made  upon  him, 
and  resumed  in  a  gentler  tone, — 

*  Ralph,  I  have  borne  your  upbraidings 
patiently,  bitter  as  they  were  ;  but  remember 
that  it  was  not  so  easy  for  me  to  act  as  you 
imagine.  You  are  a  man,  with  a  man's  iron 
will,  with  none  to  whom  you  owe  duty  or 
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obedience.  I  am  a  poor,  defenceless  woman, 
unsuited  to  play  the  part  of  a  heroine,  or  to 
firmly  take  her  destiny  into  her  own  hands. 
Had  I  been  as  poor  as  now  on  the  day 
when  we  met  in  the  garden  at  Harrow,  and 
you  had  then  said, — "  I  will  forgive  you  the 
past,  come  back  to  me  now,"  I  would  have 
answered  "  Yes "  only  too  gladly,  if  I  could 
have  succeeded  in  proving  to  you  that  my 
love  was  unchanged.' 

Her  voice  faltered,  her  tears  gushed  forth 
freely  as  she  uttered  those  concluding  words, 
and  involuntarily  she  surrendered  herself  to 
the  arms  that  had  opened  to  receive  her. 
He  doubted  her  no  longer  after  that  eloquent 
confession.  He  repeated  again  to  his  own 
heart  what  he  had  whispered  to  it  after  their 
last  meeting, — she  might  be  wanting  in 
character,  In  firmness,  but  she  had  been  no 
willing  traitress. 

'  My  darling,  forgive  my  bitterness.  If 
you  could  but  know  how  I  have  suffered  ; 
how  the  thought  of  you  has  entwined  itself 
around  my  life,  till  without  you  the  world 
seems  as  black  as  night.  Oh,  Helen  !  Helen! 
I  would  rather  kill  you  with  my  own  hand 
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than  live  to  see  you  perjure  yourself  in  such 
a  fashion  by  becoming  the  wife  of  another/ 

*And  If  you  could  but  know  how  I  have 
struggled  against  it.  Twice  have  I  refused 
him  ;  twice  have  I  told  him  that  my  heart 
was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  past  to  suffer 
me  to — ' 

*  And  yet  after  that  confession  he  has  had 
the  baseness  to  pursue  you  still  ?  to  take 
advantage  of  your  misfortunes  to  wring  from 
you  a  reluctant  consent  ?  Oh,  false  and  dis- 
honourable race !  When  was  a  Courtenay 
ever  known  to  show  a  spark  of  manly  or 
chivalrous  feeling  ? ' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  questioning  glance.  The  accent  of 
hate  with  which  he  pronounced  that  name,  as 
If  It  conveyed  to  him  more  than  one  bitter 
recollection,  surprised  her. 

*  What  do  you  know  of  them  ?  How  did 
you  find  out  this  place?'  she  asked,  wonder- 
ingly. 

His  eye  gleamed  with  the  fire  that  had 
shone  in  It  on  the  night  when  he  had  told 
her  the  history  of  his  mothers  wrongs. 
*  This  lordly  mansion    Is  one  of  the   show- 
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places  of  the  county,  an  object  of  interest  to 
gaping  tourists,'  he  answered,  in  a  voice  of 
passionate  scorn.  '  Any  rustic  would  have 
directed  me  to  so  noted  a  place  as  Westmere, 
the  ancestral  home  of  that  chivalrous  race — 
the  Courtenays ;  but  I  needed  no  guide, — I 
know  it  well.' 

'  You  have  been  here  before  ? ' 

He  flung  his  hand  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture  towards  the  spot  where  the  tall 
towers  of  Westmere  could  just  be  seen 
rising  above  the  foliage.  '  I  have  been 
inside  that  stately  mansion  once  in  my  life. 
It  is  for  this  magnificent  house,  for  these  fine 
grounds,  to  call  this  army  of  lacqueys  your 
own,  that  your  parents  have  sold  you,  is  it 
not?' 

She  only  answered  with  a  look  as  bitter 
as  his  own. 

'  Then,  now  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to 
reveal  to  you,  Helen.  Had  your  future 
husband  been  any  other  but  this  man,  I 
might  have  spared  myself  the  misery  of 
looking  on  your  face  again.  But  the  tinsel 
and  trappings  with  which  he  buys  you 
belong  by  justice, — not,  I  grant,  by  law, — 
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to  me  and  not  to  him,  I  am  Granville 
Courtenay's  illegitimate  brother ! ' 

She  recoiled  from  him  with  a  low  cry. 

*  Yes,'  he  resumed,  in  an  indescribable 
accent, — '  fate,  not  content  with  making  me 
an  alien  and  a  pariah,  while  he,  the  offspring 
of  the  same  father,  held  his  head  high  in  the 
land  through  no  merit  of  his  own  ;  not  con- 
tent with  turning  my  mother  into  a  social 
outcast,  while  his  was  loved  and  honoured, — 
must  needs  give  him  this  crowning  advan- 
tage, that  he  can  buy  from  me  the  woman 
whom  I  love  dearer  than  my  life.  The 
father  robbed  my  mother  of  her  honour,  and 
the  son  robs  me  of  my  happiness  ! ' 

She  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot ;  the 
expression  of  her  face,  the  questioning, 
wonder-stricken  look  in  her  eyes  testifying 
the  surprise  for  which  she  could  find  no 
words.  The  one  thought  uppermost  in  her 
mind  was  that  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
there  never  could  have  been  a  man  more 
relentlessly  pursued  by  an  iron  and  pitiless 
destiny.  She  stood  silent  for  a  long  time,  so 
deep  in  wondering  thought  that  she  seemed 
almost  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  her  lover, 
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until  at  last  there  broke  from  her,  more  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  is  communing  with  her- 
self than  addressing  another,  these  words, — 

'  Surely,  if  they  knew  this,  they  could  not 
hold  me  to  my  promise.  He  is  generous,  at 
least.' 

He  snatched  comfort,  even  hope,  from 
those  broken  phrases.  He  drew  her  unre- 
sisting form  closer  to  him,  encircled  her 
waist  with  his  arm,  as  in  the  old  days  when 
she  belonged  to  him,  and  whispered  pas- 
sionately,— 

*  My  own  darling,  hear  me  plead  for  the 
last  time.  Life  is  changed  with  me  ;  I  am 
no  longer  the  obscure,  struggling  artist,  to 
whom  you  were  once  betrothed.  Fortune 
has  smiled  upon  me  in  all  things,  save  in  the 
one  thing  nearest,  dearest,  and  most  ardently 
desired  :  it  merely  depends  upon  myself  to 
become  rich.  Give  me  back  the  hope  you 
took  from  me,  and  I  will  work  night  and  day 
to  make  you  such  a  home  as  you  used  to 
picture  in  the  old  days.  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  castles  in  the  air  we  built 
together  in  those  happy,  laughing  hours.' 

Her   head    sank   upon    his  shoulder,   and 
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the  tears,  which  with  difficulty  she  had  kept 
back,  gushed  forth  hot  and  burning  as  he 
spoke  of  that  past  at  once  so  dear  and  painful. 

*  O  Ralph,  why  did  that  hated  money  ever 
come  to  us  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  because, 
even  while  I  was  so  happy  in  the  possession 
of  your  great  love,  I  dared  to  be  discontented, 
to  sigh  for  riches,  and  dress,  and  luxury.  I 
have  had  them  all — all  that  I  sighed  for — 
and  I  shall  have  them  till  I  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  as  a  just  punishment  of  my  miserable 
ambition ! ' 

'  With  a  word  you  can  restore  happiness 
to  yourself  and  me,'  he  answered  eagerly.  *  I 
cannot  give  you  such  a  lordly  place  as  this ; 
I  cannot  make  you  a  great  lady,  as  Gran- 
ville Courtenay  can  make  of  the  woman  he 
chooses  for  his  wife, — but  which  is  better,  to 
come  back  to  the  humbler  world  in  which 
you  will  find  peace  and  love,  or  stay  and 
break  your  heart  in  this  stifling  atmosphere  ? 
You  are  miserable,  your  words  and  your 
looks  proclaim  It.  You  love  me  still,  or 
would  you  suffer  my  arms  round  you  like 
this,  while  you  are  the  betrothed  of  an- 
other ? ' 
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And  as  he  uttered  that  last  sentence,  she 
raised  her  head,  and,  dashing  away  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  looked  upon  him  with  a  beau- 
tiful and  loving  smile. 

*  Ralph,  you  are  right ;  my  heart  belongs 
to  you, — to  you  who  first  taught  it  to  feel. 
Why  should  you  be  sacrificed  to  others  ? 
Fate  has  shown  you  malice  enough,  heaven 
knows.  Now,  hear  me.  I  dare  not  promise 
that  I  will  become  your  wife,  but  by  the 
heaven  that  looks  down  upon  us  now,  I  will 
never  become  the  wife  of  another,  more 
especially  of  your  own  brother! 

He  covered  her  hand  with  passionate 
tears. 

'  Helen,  do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad 
with  joy  ?  if  so,  say  those  words  again.' 

'  Before  another  day  comes  round,  my 
mother  and  Granville  Courtenay  shall  know 
that  I  am  no  longer  a  slave.  You  can  trust 
me,  Ralph.  Hitherto  I  have  been  weak  and 
characterless,  allowing  my  sense  of  duty  to 
work  wrong  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  my  second  thought.  But  I  feel  that 
this  is  ended  for  ever.  When  I  tell  your 
brother  that  my  love  for  another  is  too  deep 
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to  permit  me  to  become  with  honesty  the 
wife  of  any  other,  he  will  release  me  freely.' 

*  And  you  will  then  come  back  to  me  ? '  he 
asked  eagerly. 

'  I  cannot  answer  that  now,  dearest.  In  a 
day  or  two  you  shall  have  a  letter  containing 
my  decision.  If  I  see  that  I  can  give  you  the 
happiness  you  ask  for, — ah,  Ralph,  dearest, 
I  will  atone  with  years  of  unwearied  devotion 
for  the  sufferings  that  another,  that  perhaps 
I  have  inflicted  upon  you.  And  if '  (and  here 
her  voice  faltered,  and  again  the  hot  tears 
came  welling  forth)  '  I  feel  that  this  cannot  be, 
why,  you  will  know  that  there  is  in  the  world 
one  woman  who  loves  you  with  her  whole 
heart  and  soul ;  and  who,  if  she  must  bid 
adieu  to  the  hope  of  becoming  your  wife, 
has  sworn  that  no  other  shall  possess  what 
you  are  denied.' 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his.  '  And  now, 
farewell,  dearest  Ralph  ! ' 

*  May  I  not  have  one  kiss  ?' 

She  offered  him  her  lips,  and  he  imprinted 
on  them  one  long,  passionate  kiss,  all  the 
more  passionate  because  he  felt  that  it  might 
t>e  the  last  he  should  ever  give  her. 
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'  When  will  you  write  ?  '  he  asked, 
hoarsely. 

*  To-morrow  at  latest,'  she  answered  ;  then 
with  one  half-choked  word  of  farewell,  she 
turned  from  him,  and  went  swiftly  in  the 
direction  of  the  house. 

He  stood  gazing  after  her  graceful  figure, 
and  thinking  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  till 
the  tears  stood  in  his  own  eyes. 

'  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling !  how  they 
have  taken  the  sunshine  out  of  both  our 
lives,'  he  muttered  bitterly,  as  he  turned 
from  the  sight  of  that  hateful  place  in  which 
he  and  his  mother  had  once  stood  as  sup- 
pliants. 

Meanwhile,  Helen  swiftly  pursued  her  way 
back  to  the  house.  That  interview,  at  once 
stormy  and  tender,  passionate  and  pathetic, 
had  awakened  a  complete  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, had  fully  opened  her  eyes  to  the  criminal 
weakness  of  her  conduct.  For  she  alone 
could  know  his  bitter  taunt  about  the  love  of 
wealth  finding  an  echo  in  her  own  heart  was 
false  ;  she  alone  could  know  that  on  the 
receipt  of  their  fortune  her  first  desire  had 
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been  to  renounce  all  it  promised  to  keep  her 
faith  unstained.  What  right  had  she  to 
wound  such  ardent  love — to  put  her  duty  to 
others  in  comparison  with  her  duty  to  him 
for  a  moment  ? 

But  after  that  final  rupture,  the  mothers 
deadly  and  withering  influence  had  been 
exerted,  without  any  stronger  opposition  than 
that  offered  by  her  own  heart,  and  the  feeble 
resistance  of  a  character  at  once  timid  and 
yielding.  Had  the  new  life  into  which  she 
entered  given  her  opportunities  of  constantly 
meeting  Ralph,  who  that  knows  human 
nature  can  doubt  for  an  instant  that  his 
influence  would  have  crushed  her  mothers 
very  speedily  ?  In  those  few  moments  this 
morning,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  the  fervour  of  his  kiss,  had  awakened 
to  a  tenfold  strength  the  love  which  gratified 
ambition,  satisfied  vanity,  the  thousand  and 
one  distractions  of  a  new  and  congenial 
world,  had  never  been  able  to  overpower. 
Strong  with  the  fortitude  that  he  had  im- 
planted afresh  in  her  once  timid  spirit,  she 
felt  that  no  power  on  earth  would  be  able  to 
force  her  to  the  altar  with  Courtenay.     She 
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was  prepared  to  brave  all,  even  the  anger  of 
her  dreaded  mother,  to  regain  her  freedom, 
and  to  wipe  away  the  consequences  of 
the  act  of  disloyalty  she  had  committed  last 
night. 


CHAPTER     L. 

*YOU    ARE    FREE.* 

T  the  time  when  Ralph  Weldon 
obtained  that  stolen  interview 
with  Helen  in  the  grounds  of 
Westmere,  all  the  other  guests 
had  departed ;  Blanche  Maynard  and  the 
Colonel,  the  last  who  took  wing,  having  left 
the  previous  day.  Courtenay  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  house  was  really  empty,  for 
now  he  would  have  Helen  all  to  himself,  and 
he  could  begin  his  task  of  teaching  her  to 
love  him  without  fear  of  interruption.  Poor 
fellow!  he  little  guessed  to  what  bitter  dis- 
appointment he  was  doomed. 

On  this  particular  morning  he  had  hunted 
over  the  house  for  her  in  vain,  and  went  out 
on  the  terrace  to  see  if  he  could  descry  her 
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anywhere  in  the  park.  A  slight  shadow  of 
annoyance  darkened  his  face  as  his  gaze 
roved  in  every  direction  without  success ; 
he  felt  that  this  avoidance  of  him  was  a 
kind  of  cavalier  treatment  to  which  he  ought 
not  to  be  subjected. 

*  There  is  a  decency  in  all  things/  he 
muttered,  angrily,  to  himself.  She  might 
not  love  him,  but  there  were  certain  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  a  future  wife  is  bound 
to  respect.  He  could  not  know  that  his 
words  of  love  were  torment  to  her  heart  and 
soul.  At  the  present  moment  he  debated 
whether  he  should  go  to  seek  her.  Pride  said 
*  No,' while  love  whispered  'Yes.'  Love  con- 
quered, as  it  usually  does  when  ardent  as  his 
own,  and  he  descended  from  the  terrace.  He 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  her  ;  and  she 
looked  so  beautiful,  flushed  with  her  walk 
and  her  emotions,  of  which  he  then  knew 
nothing,  that  all  his  momentary  annoyance 
died  away,  and  he  greeted  her  with  frank 
affection.  *  I  have  been  looking  everywhere 
for  you,  dearest ! ' 

She  smiled  faintly.  *  Mr.  Courtenay,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,'  she  began. 
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'  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it ;  but,  Helen,  am 
I  always  to  be  Mr.  Courtenay  to  you  ?  Con- 
sidering in  what  relation  we  stand  to  each 
other,  I  think  it  would  not  be  so  hard  a  task 
to  pronounce  my  Christian  name.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  answered,  with 
the  absent  air  of  one  who  did  not  quite 
understand  what  had  been  said, — so  full  was 
she  of  other  and  more  important  matters, — 
'  But  can  I  speak  to  you  at  once,  privately, 
in  the  house,  not  here  ? ' 

He  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  saw 
that  her  manner  was  remarkably  agitated. 
Some  secret  instinct  told  him  that  his  happi- 
ness was  menaced,  and  a  deep  sigh  escaped 
him  as  he  said,  with  that  courtesy  which  he 
ever  exhibited  to  women, — 

*  You  shall  certainly  have  this  small  favour.' 
They  entered  the  house,  and  he  led  the 

way  to  his  study.  Then,  placing  a  chair  for 
her,  he  leaned  against  the  table,  and  waited 
for  her  to  begin.  They  were  closeted 
together  for  a  long  time.  What  passed 
between  them  the  sequel  will  show.  For 
present  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  drank  of  more  than  one  bitter  cup ;   and 
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at  the  close  of  her  communication  he  said, 
with  a  sHght  quiver  of  the  lip, — 

*  I  can  only  meet  your  appeal  In  one  way, 
— you  are  free  ! ' 

She  took  his  hand,  and  printed  a  kiss  of 
gratitude  on  it. 

*  I  knew  that  you  were  the  most  noble, 
the  most  generous  of  men  ! ' 

*And  add,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate, 
Helen,'  he  said,  in  a  sorrowful  accent.  He 
spoke  calmly,  but  his  face  was  very  pale,  and 
his  hand  trembled  somewhat.  *  I  do  not  say 
I  am  a  greater  sufferer  than  you  or  your 
former  lover,  but  It  is  a  habit  to  exaggerate 
one's  own  affliction.  Will  you  tell  your 
mother  all  this  ? ' 

Her  cheek  blanched  at  the  prospect. 

*  She  is  so  violent, — she  has  so  set  her 
heart  upon  this  marriage.'  She  paused  a 
moment,  then  added,  timidly, — *  You  have 
already  put  me  so  much  In  your  debt  that 
I  blush  at  troubling  you  further, — but  If  you 
could  break  it  to  her  in  my  presence  ? ' 

The  look  of  terror  which  flitted  over  her 
face  at  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Vanstone's 
name    was    a    sudden     revelation    to    him. 
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He  saw  now,  in  a  flash,  as  it  were,  what  he 
had  before  only  half  suspected, — that  this 
ambitious  mother  had  driven  her  daughter 
to  a  hateful  marriage,  as  a  butcher  drives  a 
sheep  to  the  slaughter.  His  voice  had  a 
ring  of  angry  scorn  as  he  said, — 

*  I  will  request  her  to  meet  us  here/ 

He  sent  a  servant  with  a  message  to 
Mrs.  Vanstone,  and  in  a  few  minutes  that 
lady  entered,  all  smiles  and  graciousness. 
It  had  entered  her  mind  that  Courtenay  was 
wishing  to  make  some  proposition  with 
regard  to  their  future  income ;  but  when 
she  caught  sight  of  their  faces,  she  saw  that 
something  unusual  had  happened.  The 
smile  died  away  from  her  face  as  if  by 
magic  ;  and  in  a  sharp,  suspicious  voice  she 
inquired, — 

*  What  did  you  wish  to  see  me  about  ? ' 
Then    Granville    Courtenay,    who    feared 

neither  man  nor  woman,  fixed  his  eyes 
steadily  upon  her,  and  spoke  as  follows, — 

*  Your  daughter,  Mrs.  Vanstone,  has  just 
made  to  me  a  communication  of  great 
importance.  It  is  one  which  she  thought 
herself  bound   to    make   in   my  interest    as 
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well  as  her  own ;  and  I  beg  to  say  most 
emphatically,  in  your  presence,  that  I  respect 
her  for  her  courage,  although  the  result  of  it 
has  been  to  deprive  me  of  my  dearest  hopes 
of  happiness.' 

Mrs.  Vanstone  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair 
convulsively. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  gasped. 

*  She  has  told  me  her  past  history, — of 
her  betrothal  to  one  whom  she  loved  dearly, 
of  her  separation  from  him,  and  of  your 
perhaps  not  unnatural  ambition  to  find  for 
her  a  wealthier  husband.  Well,  it  seems 
that  your  teachings  and  commands  have  not 
succeeded  in  reconciling  her  to  a  lot  that 
might  content  some  women,  but  certainly  not 
one  of  the  temperament  of  your  daughter ; 
nor,  I  am  bound  to  add,  would  it  have  con- 
tented me  in  her  place.  Wealth  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  happiness,  Mrs.  Vanstone,  with 
deep  natures.  She  tells  me  she  loves  this 
gentleman  still,  and  so  dearly,  that  it  would 
be  dishonourable  on  her  part  to  become  my 
wife  while  she  entertains  such  a  feeling  for 
another.  I  respect  her  for  her  conscientious 
scruples,   which  many  would   have   kept  to 
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themselves.  I  respect  her  for  the  courage 
with  which  she  renounces  wealth,  in  order 
to  keep  her  faith  unstained  ;  and  as  a  man 
of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  I  have  no  option 
but  to  release  her  from  her  promise,  even  at 
the  expense  of  my  own  happiness.' 

Helen  thanked  him  with  a  glowing  look 
of  deepest  gratitude.  How  generously  he 
had  spoken  in  her  behalf ;  how  warmly  in 
his  praise  of  her  conduct !  She  felt,  as  she 
listened  to  the  words,  which  she  knew  came 
from  a  wounded  heart,  that  the  world  did 
not  contain  a  more  chivalrous  gentleman 
than  Granville  Courtenay.  Not  so  Mrs. 
Vanstone  :  mad  with  wrath  and  disappoint- 
ment, she  forgot  to  preserve  even  the  sem- 
blance of  decency. 

'  I  do  not  understand  your  conduct,  sir,' 
she  almost  shrieked.  '  Am  I  to  take  this  as 
an  intention  to  recede  from  your  engage- 
ment ? ' 

The  hot  blood  mounted  to  his  cheek  at 
the  vulgar  insult. 

*  Neither  do  I  understand  your  language, 
madam,'  he  answered,  haughtily.  *  If  you 
consult  some  person  who  has  a  knowledge 
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of  the  code  of  honour  which  is  maintained 
among  gentlemen,  you  will  find  my  actions 
are  such  as  can  bear  examination.  An 
honourable  woman  does  not  marry  one  man 
while  she  passionately  loves  another ;  and 
were  she  disposed  to  do  so,  an  honourable 
man,  who  valued  his  self-respect,  would  not 
permit  her/ 

*  You  would  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
anybody  that  you  were  deceived  in  the 
matter,'  cried  Mrs.  Vanstone,  with  a  coarse 
sneer.  '  If  she  cared  for  you  in  the  way  you 
fancied,  she  would  not  have  refused  you  at 
first.  She  accepted  you  with  no  stronger 
feeling  than  nine-tenths  of  women  do  their 
husbands.' 

*  Oh,  hush,  hush  ;  for  heaven's  sake, 
mamma!'  cried  Helen,  hot  with  shame  at 
the  terrible  exhibition  this  woman  was 
making  of  herself. 

Courtenay  smiled  contemptuously.  Of. a 
truth,  these  shafts  were  directed  by  too 
vulgar  a  hand  to  hurt  him  over-much. 

'  Do  not  be  apprehensive  on  my  account, 
Mrs.  Vanstone.  The  tongue  is  the  only 
weapon  your  sex  possesses,  and    I   do  not 
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grudge  its  employment  on  this  occa- 
sion.' 

There  was  something  in  his  icy  tones  of 
contempt  that  checked  further  insolence  on 
the  part  of  the  maddened  mother.  With  a 
lightning  change  of  front,  she  turned  to 
Helen. 

'  As  for  you,'  she  cried,  in  a  choking  voice, 
— '  you  were  born  a  beggar,  and  you  will  die 
one.  You  love  a  sordid  life,  and  you  shall 
lead  one.  I  wash  my  hands  of  you  from 
this  day.' 

'  Does  that  mean  that  you  refuse  your 
daughter  a  home  ? '  asked  Courtenay,  sternly. 
'  Because,  I  suppose,  her  father  will  have  a 
voice  in  that  matter.' 

'  She  can  live  where  she  likes,'  replied 
Mrs.  Vanstone,  sullenly.  '  What  I  intend 
is  this,  that  she  may  act  for  herself  in  the 
future.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  which  lasted 
for  some  moments  :  it  was  broken  by  Mrs. 
Vanstone  turning  to  leave  the  room,  and 
saying, — '  As  our  relations  are  ended,  Mr. 
Courtenay,  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me 
to  leave  your  house  without  any  delay.' 
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Courtenay  bowed  coldly.  '  As  you  please. 
Westmere  is  at  your  disposal  so  long  as  you 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  it.' 

A  lady  would  of  course  have  left  the  room 
at  once ;  but  this  woman  had  the  tendency  of 
all  low  people  to  say  something  more.  '  One 
word  before  I  go,  sir.  I  think  you  have  not 
acted  a  gentlemanly  part  in  supporting  this 
ungrateful  girl  as  you  have  done,  and  helping 
her  to  make  me  out  a  hard,  brutal  tyrant.' 
Then  she  slammed  the  door  after  her, — 
another  habit  of  ill-conditioned  people. 

'  I  hardly  dare  ask  you  to  forgive  my 
mother,'  began  Helen. 

He  interrupted  her  gently.  *  Do  not 
distress  yourself  on  that  score.  I  have  no 
doubt  her  rudeness  made  you  wince  more 
than  it  did  me,'  he  added,  with  a  tremor 
in  his  voice.  '  I  would  I  could  forget  all 
that  this  morning  has  brought  forth  as  easily 
as  that  portion.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  *  Let  me 
tell  you  while  we  are  alone  how  grateful  I 
am  to  you  for  the  generous,  self-sacrificing 
support  you  have  given  me.  Whatever  may 
be  my  future  lot,  I  shall  always  think  of  you 
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as  the  kindest,  the  most  chivalrous  of  men, 
— the  one  man  whom  I  would  have  chosen 
from  all  others  to  be  my  husband,  had  my 
heart  been  my  own  to  give.' 

She  wept  in  giving  utterance  to  those 
simple,  heartfelt  words ;  and  a  tear  stood 
in  his  own  eye  as  he  answered,  '  I  thank 
you,  Helen,  for  your  good  opinion  of  me. 
It  is  something  to  have  won  your  esteem,  if 
your  love  has  been  denied  me.' 

In  two  hours  from  that  interview  Mrs. 
Vanstone  was  ready  to  leave  Westmere. 
Her  husband  was  briefly  and  sternly  told 
of  the  reasons  for  this  abrupt  departure,  and 
as  usual  acceded  to  his  wife's  demands  after 
a  little  impotent  mumbling.  It  was  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  bade  adieu  to 
her  host,  that  these  two  hours'  reflection  had 
helped  her  to  perceive  the  unpardonable 
coarseness  of  her  conduct  to  him. 

*  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  my  display  of 
temper  a  little  while  ago,  Mr.  Courtenay,* 
she  said,  with  an  awkward  smile.  '  You 
are  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  know 
the  bitter  disappointment  I  have  received  ; 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  I  was  not 
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particular  upon  whom  I  vented  my  dis- 
pleasure. I  regret  having  said  anything 
that  seemed  to  imply  the  least  blame  could 
attach  to  you  in  the  matter.' 

Courtenay  bowed  with  a  coldly  courteous 
air  as  he  answered, — '  I  shall  not  care  to 
remember  what  you  wish  me  to  forget.* 
Of  a  truth,  he  was  not  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Vanstone's  insults  or  sneers,  but  of  the 
desolate  future  that  lay  in  store  for  him 
through  the  loss  of  that  one  bright  hope. 

Mother,  father,  and  daughter  drove  to  the 
station  in  solemn  silence  ;  in  solemn  silence 
they  journeyed  together  to  town.  Only  once 
was  it  broken  by  the  old  man's  inquiry  of — 
*  Where  are  we  to  put  up  ? ' 

*  At  the  "  Grosvenor,"  until  I  find  some 
miserable  lodgings  to  receive  us  to-morrow,' 
replied  his  wife,  with  a  resumption  of  her  old 
high  tragedy  manner. 

To  the  '  Grosvenor '  therefore  they  went 
for  that  night,  and  still  not  a  word  passed 
between  mother  and  daughter.  Once  during 
the  evening,  Helen  approached  her  with  an 
entreating  air ;  but  divining  her  object,  she 
turned  her  face  sternly  away,  and  sat  in  that 
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sullen  position  until  it  was  time  to  separate. 
Then  she  marched  out  of  the  room  without  a 
word.  Helen  threw  herself,  weeping,  on  her 
father's  breast,  and  in  his  feeble  fashion  the 
poor  old  man  tried  to  soothe  her. 

'  She  will  come  round  in  time,  my  dear  ; 
she  will  come  round  in  time.' 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Vanstone 
sallied  out  to  find  apartments,  and  found 
them  in  the  uncongenial  neighbourhood  of 
Chelsea.  She  communicated  this  news  on 
her  return  to  her  husband,  taking  care  not 
to  look  at  Helen.  The  girl  determined  to 
make  a  last  effort. 

*  Mamma,  are  you  going  to  treat  me  like 
this  always  ? ' 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  other 
woman  who  loved  her  child  to  resist  that 
pleading  voice,  that  miserable  face,  but  Mrs. 
Vanstone  felt  herself  to  have  been  vilely  and 
ungratefully  used. 

*  I  have  no  desire  to  renew  the  relations 
which  you  have  broken  of  your  own  accord,' 
she  answered,  with  cold  determination. 
Before  Helen  could  say  another  word,  she 
left  the  room. 
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Thus  thrust  back  upon  herself,  the  girl 
considered  what  she  could  do.  She  would 
have  wished  to  apply  to  her  father  for 
advice,  but  the  recent  shock  of  the  verdict 
had  rendered  him  almost  imbecile.  It  was 
evident  that  she  had  now  her  destiny  in  her 
own  hands,  that  she  was  free  to  return  to 
Ralph  ;  but  how  could  she  return  to  him  ? 
She  had  no  money  of  her  own  to  take 
apartments ;  she  could  not  go  to  his  house 
alone ;  she  could  not  ask  him  to  come  to  her 
mother's  lodgings. 

While  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  she  sud- 
denly bethought  her  of  Blanche  Maynard. 
She  remembered  Blanche  telling  her  that  the 
Colonel  was  going  to  leave  her  in  London 
while  he  ran  down  to  Scotland  for  a  few  days. 
She  would  stay  with  her  until  Ralph  could 
procure  a  licence  and  marry  her  quickly. 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  packed  her 
portmanteau,  and  wrote  the  following  note 
to  Mrs.  Vanstone  : — 

'  My  dearest  Mother, — If  I  have  treated 
you  undutifully,  heaven  will  punish  me  as  I 
deserve  ;  but  I  have  struggled  hard  against 
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my  own  heart  in  order  to  obey  you.  Nature 
has  conquered,  and  I  am  going  now  to  the 
shelter  of  a  love  that  has  never  wavered. 
He  staked  his  all  upon  my  faith,  and  I  have 
no  right  to  destroy  his  life  as  well  as  my 
own.  If  you  would  but  have  listened  to 
me,  I  would  have  told  you  how  gratefully  I 
recall  your  years  of  kindness  and  devotion  ; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  a  time  will  come  when 
you  will  both  hear  me,  and  forgive  me  for 
the  step  I  am  now  taking. — Your  sorrowful 
and  loving  daughter,  Helen.' 

She  left  this  note  on  the  table,  and  going 
out  into  the  corridor,  beckoned  a  porter  who 
was  passing,  to  carry  down  her  portmanteau 
and  call  a  cab.  Ten  minutes  after  that  she 
was  standing  in  the  hall  of  Colonel  Maynard  s 
house  in  Curzon  Street. 

Mrs.  Vanstone  having  made  her  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  came  down  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  requested  her  husband  to 
go  to  Helen's  room  to  tell  her  they  were 
ready.  To  her  intense  surprise,  he  returned 
with  a  face  of  consternation,  and  with  a  note 
in  his  hand. 
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*  She  has  gone ! '  he  cried,  in  a  frightened 
voice. 

A  deadly  pallor  crept  over  the  mother's 
face  at  those  words.  In  that  second  of  acute 
suspense  she  feared  a  dozen  things, — feared 
that  she  might  have  been  driven  to  destroy 
herself  She  snatched  the  letter  from  his 
shaking  hand,  and  as  she  read,  the  colour 
came  back  to  her  cheek,  and  she  scorned 
herself  for  a  fool. 

'  Let  her  go  !  let  her  go  ! '  she  muttered 
through  her  clenched  teeth.  *  May  she  be 
as  miserable  as  she  deserves.' 

She  repeated  that  kind  of  half  curse  many 
times  during  the  day,  but  towards  night  the 
inevitable  reaction  set  in.  Her  memory 
went  wandering  back  to  the  days  when  this 
beloved  child  had  been  her  only  comfort,  her 
dearest  pride.  She  recalled  all  the  thousand 
and  one  proofs  of  love  that  Helen  had  given 
her,  and,  at  last,  overcome  with  these  half 
sweet,  half  painful  recollections,  she  burst 
into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping,  and 
called  out  she  was  the  most  miserable  woman 
on  God's  earth. 

Poor  old  Vanstone  sat  furtively  watching 
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her,  but  said  nothing  ;  his  few  attempts  in  the 
direction  of  consolation  had  generally  been 
met  in  a  fierce  spirit.  Yet,  as  the  wretched 
woman  sat  rocking  herself  there  in  her  bitter 
grief,  she  would  have  given  something  to 
have  heard  a  word  of  kindness  even  from 
her  husband. 

At  length  Mr.  Vanstone  screwed  up  his 
courage  to  the  sticking  point.  '  Don't  cry- 
so  bitterly,  Martha,'  he  urged,  in  his  tremu- 
lous tones.     *  Try  and  make  the  best  of  it' 

*  There  is  nothing  to  make  the  best  out 
of,'  she  replied,  in  a  more  softened  manner 
than  he  had  anticipated.  '  She  has  thrown 
away  a  chance  for  which  dozens  of  women, 
ten  times  better  born  than  herself,  would 
have  given  their  heads.  You  don't  know 
how  I  set  my  heart  upon  seeing  her  well 
placed  in  life.  Courtenay's  generosity  would 
have  increased  our  income,  as  it  happens  ; 
but  had  it  been  different,  I  would  have  been 
content  to  renounce  every  hope  of  my  own, 
to  live  on  a  hundred  a-year,  to  see  her  his 
wife.' 

Mr.  Vanstone  did  not  reply  ;  but  nodded 
his  head   slowly  up   and   down.     It  was  a 
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habit  he  had  fallen  into  of  late,  and  was  the 
last  expiring  effort  of  a  feeble  intellect  to  try- 
to  disguise  its  own  feebleness.  It  was,  at 
any  rate,  a  perfectly  judicious  action,  since 
it  committed  its  owner  to  no  definite  opinion, 
but  only  furnished  a  presumption  of  agree- 
ment with  his  companion's  ideas. 

*  And  now  what  has  she  come  to  ? '  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Vanstone,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears.  *  I  grant  this  Weldon  is  somebody  in 
the  world,  and,  I  daresay,  what  many  would 
call  a  rich  man.  But  an  artist,  however 
wealthy  and  successful,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  compared  to  a  man  in  the  position  of 
Courtenay.  And  after  all  my  love  and  sacri- 
fice of  self  for  her,  it  is  hard  to  be  thought 
an  inflexible,  unsympathising  tyrant.* 

This  time,  the  poor  old  husband  nodded 
his  head  vigorously,  as  his  wife  had  given 
utterance  to  a  general  sentiment  with  which 
it  was  not  difficult  to  agree.  In  his  heart, 
he  had  always  felt  sorry  for  Ralph  ;  but  his 
lot  was  cast  in  with  her  own,  and  he  was 
cunning  enough  to  know  that  to  such  an 
overbearing  woman  one  must  hold  a  candle. 


CHAPTER     LI. 

A   FRIEND    IN    NEED. 


^I^^HE    door    of    Colonel    Maynard^s 
house  was  opened  by  a  solemn- 
looking      footman,     who      stared 
somewhat   at  Helen's  request   to 
see  his  mistress.  •  There  is  nothing  beats  a 
London  servant,  especially  a  West  End  one, 
for  scenting  the  mysterious  or,  as  the  vulgar 
have  it,  for  smelling  a  rat.     He  ushered  her 
into   the   drawing-room   with   the   well-bred 
placidity  of  his   class,   and  retired  to  com- 
municate   his    suspicions   to   his   fellow-ser- 
vants.    In  a  few  moments  Blanche  entered, 
looking  very  surprised:  it  had  been  arranged 
between  them  that  Helen  should  call  on  her; 
but  she  had  not  expected  so  early  a  visit. 
Then  Helen  told  her  story.     *  I  have  no 
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other  friend  to  go  to,  at  least  no  other  friend 
who  would  be  likely  to  take  my  part  in  what 
I  am  doing,'  she  said,  in  conclusion.  *  Would 
it  be  asking  too  great  a  favour  to  allow  me 
to  stop  here  for  a  day  or  two  until,  until — ' 
here  she  blushed  vividly — *  Mr.  Weldon  and 
I  have  come  to — to  an  arrangement  about  the 
future  ? ' 

Now,  Blanche  Maynard  was,  as  it  has. 
been  before  stated,  as  good-hearted  a  little 
creature  as  ever  breathed,  and  ready  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  everybody.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  she  would  have  assisted  Helen 
under  any  circumstances  ;  but  in  the  present 
case,  there  were  particular  reasons  why  she 
was  unusually  willing  to  serve  her.  She 
was  in  love  with  Granville  Courtenay  her- 
self ;  and  although,  not  being  a  person  of 
violent  hates,  she  did  not  dislike  Helen  for 
having  won  her  cousin's  affection,  she  liked 
her  very  much  more  now  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  her  becoming  his  wife.  The  next 
best  thing  to  marrying  the  man  you  love,  is 
to  find  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  married  to 
any  other  woman.  There  seemed  no  im- 
propriety  in    offering    Helen    a    temporary 
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shelter.  Granville  had  given  her  her  free- 
dom, Mrs.  Vanstone  had  formally  washed 
her  hands  of  her,  and  she  was  virtually  her 
own  mistress.  Had  Colonel  Maynard  been 
at  home,  he  might  have  objected  to  harbour 
a  fugitive  daughter  about  to  marry  against 
her  mother's  wish  ;  but  that  difficulty  was 
solved  by  his  absence,  and  Blanche  was  not 
bound  to  divine  her  father's  sentiments  upon 
the  subject. 

*  My  dear,  you  are  perfectly  welcome 
here,'  she  said  heartily.  '  This  place  is  not 
a  palace,  but  it  is  quite  large  enough  to 
contain  two  virtuous  damsels  like  ourselves  ; 
and  Mr.  Weldon  can  come  when  and  as 
often  as  he  likes.' 

Helen  kissed  her  enthusiastically.  *  You 
are  indeed  a  friend.' 

*  Thank  you,'  answered  Blanche,  with  a 
demure  courtesy.  Like  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
she  was  not  averse  to  be  mixed  up  in  a 
little  innocent  intrigue.  '  Mothers  and 
fathers  hold  together,  so  I  think  girls  ought 
to  hold  together  in  self-defence, — form  a 
kind  of  trades-union  to  protect  their  rights 
and  privileges,  you  know.     But,  as  one  good 
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turn  deserves  another,  I  must  make  this 
stipulation, — if,  at  any  time,  I  should  take  it 
into  my  head  to  prefer  some  young  gentle- 
man whom  papa  does  not  approve,  I  shall 
fall  back  upon  Mrs.  Weldon  to  see  me 
through  my  difficulties.' 

*  Oh,  that  indeed  she  will,'  cried  Helen, 
with  a  blush,  and  a  happier  smile  than  had 
lightened  her  face  for  many  a  day. 

So,  after  this  little  arrangement  had 
been  effected,  a  bedroom  was  assigned  her, 
her  portmanteau  brought  up,  and  luncheon 
ordered. 

*We  will  have  a  quiet  afternoon  to  our- 
selves, my  dear,'  said  her  young  hostess. 
*  I  will  give  orders  that  I  am  not  at  home 
to  any  callers  ;  though,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  I  don't  suppose  there  will  be  many. 
And  now,  how  about  Mr.  Weldon  ?  You 
say  you  promised  to  write  to  him  to-day  ; 
had  you  not  better  do  so  at  once  ?'  The 
fact  was,  that  although  Blanche  felt  perfectly 
friendly,  she  was  anxious  to  get  her  guest 
out  of  the  house  before  the  Colonel  re- 
turned. 

'  Yes,  I  will  write  directly,  if  you  please.' 
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Blanche  brought  her  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  then  left  her  alone  to  concoct  her  epistle. 
Helen's  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  as  may  be 
guessed,  but  it  did  not  take  her  long  to 
think  over  what  she  should  say.  Tears, 
half  of  happiness,  half  of  sorrow,  dropped 
from  her  eyes,  as  she  wrote  it.  It  was  happi- 
ness to  know  that  she  should  be  his  after 
so  long  a  period  of  despair,  but  it  was 
damped  by  the  thought  that  she  was  going 
to  him  under  such  miserable  conditions. 
And  even  her  joy  at  being  re-united  to  the 
man  she  loved  passionately,  could  not  banish 
the  recollection  of  Courtenay's  sorrowful 
look  and  accents  as  he  bade  her  fare- 
well. 

Is  not  this  a  common  experience  ?  The 
things  we  desire  most  ardently,  rarely  come 
to  us  at  a  time  when  their  possession  would 
confer  upon  us  unalloyed  happiness.  More 
often  they  come  after  years  of  weary  waiting, 
in  which  the  heart  has  almost  bade  adieu 
to  hope,  and  we  can  only  gaze  upon  them 
with  eyes  grown  dim  from  futile  seeking, 
and  welcome  them  with  lips  that  have 
almost  forgotten  how  to  smile.     The  rich  gift 
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for   which   we   prayed    Is   in  our   hands   at 
last,  but  it  is  loaded  with  painful  memories. 

This  was  the  letter  that  Helen  despatched 
to  Ralph  Weldon, — 

*  My  own  dearest  Ralph, — Love  has 
triumphed  over  all.  I  have  struggled  against 
my  heart  until  I  can  struggle  no  longer. 
Come  and  claim  me  when  you  will,  for  I  am 
now  yours  till  death.  I  am  staying  at  the 
house  of  Miss  Maynard,  a  dear  and  kind 
friend.  All  the  rest  I  will  explain  when  I 
see  you. — Your  own  Helen.' 

Blanche  came  in  when  this  letter  was 
finished,  and  offered  to  have  it  taken  down 
to  Harrow  by  a  messenger ;  but  this  offer 
Helen  declined,  thinking  that  the  post  would 
take  it  down  in  time.  The  day  was  passed 
in  chatting,  and  went  pretty  quickly ;  for 
Miss  Maynard  was  a  most  lively  companion, 
and,  being  unembarrassed  with  woes  of  her 
own,  the  best  person  to  minister  to  the 
woes  of  others.  She  would  have  won  a 
smile  from  St.  Dunstan  himself.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  her  vivacious  talk,  Helen 
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could  not  help  looking  very  sad  now  and 
then. 

'  I  am  afraid  my  chatter  distresses  you/ 
said  Blanche,  at  last. 

*  Oh,  no,  indeed ;  but  I  cannot  prevent 
myself  from  feeling  very  miserable, — from 
wondering  what  mamma  is  doing.  Oh, 
Blanche,  give  me  your  real  opinion,  do  you 
think  I  have  acted  very  undutifully  ? ' 

Miss  Maynard's  vanity  was  not  a  little 
tickled  by  this  direct  question  ;  and  in  order 
to  give  more  weight  to  her  examination  of 
so  knotty  a  point  of  morals,  she  assumed  a 
very  grave  expression  of  countenance. 

'Well,  my  dear,  of  course  you  are  acting 
contrary  to  convention, — to  what  I  may  call 
filial  traditions.  The  next  question,  then,  to 
consider  is,  are  we  always  to  hold  ourselves 
bound  by  laws  in  whose  making  we  had  no 
share  ?  I  may  be  of  a  revolutionary  ten- 
dency myself,  but  I  certainly  don't  admit  that 
a  girl  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  her  own  life  and 
her  lover's  happiness  at  the  dictation  of 
parents.  If  I  loved  any  man  as  dearly  as 
you   loved    Mr.    Weldon,   and    papa    made 
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objections,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  entre  nous, 
that  I  should  elope  with  him.' 

*  I  held  out  a  very  long  time ;  I  tried  my 
best  to  obey  mamma.' 

'  Taking  all  that  into  consideration,  the 
judgment  of  the  court  is  as  follows,'  replied 
the  lively  Blanche,  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
judge  about  to  give  sentence, — '  We  find 
that  Helen  Vanstone  has  done  her  duty,  so 
far  as  it  lies  in  human  power  to  do  it ;  that 
her  conduct  in  renouncing  wealth  and  station 
is  praiseworthy  and  courageous  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  that  she  leaves  the 
court  without  a  stain  upon  her  character. 
Seriously,  my  dear,  I  don't  see  much  to 
blame.  You  are  not  bound  to  make  yourself 
wretched  for  life  in  order  to  please  your 
mother.  You  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  con- 
stant nature  than  most  girls  ;  and,  in  discus- 
sing your  conduct,  that  fact  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.' 

'  I  wonder  whether  mamma  will  ever  for- 
give me  ?'  queried  poor  Helen. 

*  Oh,  in  time,  no  doubt ;  and,  after  all,  you 
are  not  doing  so  badly.  Of  course,  thirty 
thousand  a-year,  and  a  title   at   no  distant 
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date,  are  not  things  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  handsome  young  lady,  and  there  are 
few  girls  in  England  who  would  have  thrown 
them  up  for  an  old  love ;  but  still  Mr. 
Weldon  is  somebody,  and  will,  if  you  can 
excuse  the  word,  be  somebodier  soon.  If  he 
works  hard,  he  may  be  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  you  a  Lady,  after  all.  I  have 
no  doubt  Mrs.  Vanstone  will  come  round 
long  before  then.' 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
telegram  from  Ralph. 

*  Pleasant  news,  I  can  see  by  your  face,' 
cried  Blanche,  smiling. 

'  Oh,  yes.  It  is  short,  but  it  contains 
quite  enough  to  make  me  happy.  He  says, 
— "  I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow  morning 
early."' 

'  That  is  exhilarating.  Do  you  know, 
Helen,  I  begin  to  feel  quite  jealous  of  all 
this  happiness.  I  almost  wish  I  were  going 
to  marry  somebody  on  the  quiet  myself. 
Stolen  kisses  are  sweet.  I  should  think 
stolen  weddings  must  be  sweeter.' 

'  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  we 
had   on   the   day   of  my   accident  ? '    asked 
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Helen,  *  when  you  told  me  you  thought  a 
girl  was  bound  to  marry  according  to  her 
parents'  wishes  ?  You  have  just  given 
utterance  to  a  contrary  opinion.' 

*  I  see  you  are  laying  a  trap  for  me,  but  I 
am  a  wary  person,  and  don't  intend  to  fall 
into  it.  What  I  said  then  I  meant  to  apply 
to  ordinary  girls,  including  the  kind  of  girls 

who  prefer  Mr.  A ,  but  take  Mr.  B 

because  he  has  got  more  money.  Now,  you 
have  proved  to  me  that  you  are  not  an  ordi- 
nary girl.  You  possess  a  capacity  for  loving 
which  is  very  rare.  The  tender  passion  is 
with  you  a  serious  affair,  and  disappointment 
means  in  your  case  a  life-long  misery. 
Therefore  I  class  you  among  the  exceptions 
to  my  rule,  which  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
hard  and  fast  one.  There,  Miss  Vanstone,' 
she  concluded,  playfully,  '  you  see  I  am 
what  schoolboys  call  a  ''  dab "  at  argument. 
Are  you  comforted  now  ?  * 

'  I  think  so,'  answered  Helen,  with  a 
smile. 

'  My  only  wonder  is  that,  loving  Mr. 
Weldon  so  dearly  as  you  did  and  do,  you 
could   have  refused  the  chance  of  running 
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away  with  him  when  he  asked  you.  "  Love 
rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove."  I  am 
quite  certain  that  had  I  possessed  so  ardent 
an  admirer,  I  should  not  have  stayed  to  be 
asked  twice.' 

'  You  forward  young  lady  !  * 

*  Oh,  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  character,  I  can  tell 
you.  It  would  take  a  whole  host  of  papas 
and  mammas  to  frighten  me  out  of  my  own 
way.  Seriously,  Helen,  if  I  were  in  Mr. 
Weldon's  place,  I  would  never  forgive  your 
cruel  treatment.  And  the  one  thing  that 
would  always  rankle,  would  be  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  accepting  another  man.' 

*  It  may  rankle  with  him,'  said  Helen,  a 
little  sadly. 

'  Please  don't  begin  to  torment  yourself 
about  that,'  cried  Blanche,  quickly.  She  did 
not  wish  her  guest  to  relapse  into  a  melan- 
choly state.  '  Mr.  Weldon  evidently  is  not 
a  vindictive  person,  or  he  would  never  have 
taken  you  back  at  all.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  your  future  will  be  all  honey.  I 
was  only  saying  what  I  should  feel  under  the 
same  circumstances;  but  he  is  not  I,  and  I  not 
he.     These  pronouns  are  a  little  puzzling,  by 
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the  way.  Now,  come  Helen,  I  insist  upon 
your  being  cheerful.  Everything  is  going 
smoothly.  In  twelve  hours  young  Loch- 
invar  will  come  out  of  the  west — I  mean  out 
of  Harrow,  and  restore  the  roses  to  your  pale 
cheeks.' 

The  prospect  of  seeing  him  so  soon 
quickly  drove  out  all  other  thoughts  from 
Helen's  brain.  As  she  laid  her  head  upon 
the  pillow  that  night,  she  forgot  her  mother, 
even  Granville  Courtenay  ; — such  power  has 
love  to  absorb  the  soul.  It  may  be  guessed 
how  anxiously  she  watched  for  his  arrival  the 
next  morning, — how  long  the  time  seemed 
until  she  saw  a  hansom  drive  rapidly  to 
the  door,  and  that  .well-known  form  descend 
from  It. 

The  footman  ushered  him  Into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  before  that  well-bred  func- 
tionary he  advanced  with  dignified  step  and 
outstretched  hand  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed,  he  opened  his  arms,  and,  with  a 
half-hysterical  cry  of  joy,  she  threw  herself 
into  them. 
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CHAPTER     LI  I. 

*  WHAT  CAN  PREVENT  IT  NOW  ?  * 

OR  a  long  time  neither  of  them 
spoke.  She  lay  in  his  arms  sob- 
bing softly,  while  he,  no  less 
moved,  pressed  her  hand  against 
his  lips.  There  was  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  the  meeting  of  these  two,  who 
loved  each  other  so  ardently,  after  their  long 
and  miserable  separation. 

'  No  power  on  earth  shall  part  us  again, 
my  darling  ! '  he  whispered  at  length. 
She  pressed  his  hand  convulsively. 
''My  own  love,  do  you  really  believe  that  ? 
After  all  we  have  gone  through, — after  so 
long  an  attempt  to  steel  my  heart  against 
what  I  thought  a  futile  hope,  it  seems  almost 
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impossible  to  credit  that  happiness  will  crown 
us  at  last.' 

*  What  can  prevent  it  now,  Helen  ? '  he 
asked,  smiling  tenderly  at  her  fears.  '  By 
this  time  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  at  latest, 
you  can  be  my  wife.  I  can  get  a  licence 
immediately,  and  I  have  a  friend,  a  clergy- 
man in  London,  who  will  perform  the 
service.' 

She  smiled  brightly  too,  as  he  spoke  of 
this,  and  drawing  a  little  back,  sat  upon  the 
sofa,  motioning  him  to  do  the  same.  He 
obeyed  her  signal,  and  she  pillowed  her 
head  again  upon  his  breast. 

'And  now,  my  pet,  tell  me  all  that  has 
happened  since  I  met  you  that  morning.' 

Then  she  told  him  all, — her  interview  with 
Courtenay,  her  mother's  anger,  her  flight  to 
Blanche  Maynard's. 

'  He  has  behaved  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  houour,  has  he  not,  Ralph  1 ' 

He  paused  a  moment  ere  he  replied. 

*  Yes,  Helen,  hard  as  it  is  for  me  to  say  a 
good  word  of  a  race  whom  it  is  my  duty  to 
hate,  he  has  acted  in  a  manner  that  I  should 
not  have  expected  from  his  father's  son.' 
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'  And  now  tell  me  something  about  your- 
self, dearest ! ' 

*Well,  Helen,  my  success  in  life,  un- 
gracious as  it  sounds  to  say  so,  dates  from 
our  separation.  My  picture  of  "  Maria 
Theresa"  was  in  the  Academy,  as  you  must 
have  seen.  It  made  me  famous.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  heard  about  it  in  your 
new  world  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Ralph !  I  have  got  more  than 
half-a-dozen  notices  I  cut  out  of  the  news- 
papers. Ah,  dearest,  if  you  could  guess  how 
many  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  I  shed 
as  I  read  them.' 

'  My  own  loving  Helen !  Well,  when 
once  your  name  is  made,  the  road  to  riches 
is  easy  to  find.  You  remember  that  in  the 
old  days  I  told  you  success  meant  money  : 
so  I  found  it.  Plenty  of  people,  who  had 
stared  with  a  vacant  eye  upon  Ralph  Wel- 
don's  productions  at  the  Academy  year  after 
year,  wanted  a  picture  from  the  painter  of 
"  Maria  Theresa."  It  was  fortunate  that  I 
had  not  sold  it.  My  usual  price  for  a  picture 
of  that  class  was,  as  you  know,  two  hundred. 
Lord  M bought  it  of  me  for  two  thou- 
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sand.     Thus  in  a  day  my  commercial  value 
was  increased  tenfold.' 

*  And  you  deserve  it,  you  dear  gifted  boy ! ' 

*  I  will  not  dispute  your  assertion.  Well, 
since  that  memorable  winter,  I  have  painted 
three  portraits  and  two  pictures,  for  which  I 
have  received  in  all  six  thousand  pounds. 
So  you  see  I  am  no  longer  a  poor  man, 
although  I  cannot  vie  in  respect  to  wealth 
with  Mr.  Granville  Courtenay.' 

'  Ah,  Ralph,  if  you  had  seen  his  sorrowful 
look  when  he  bade  me  farewell,  you  would 
not  have  thought  he  set  much  store  by  his 
wealth.' 

'  He  cannot  suffer  more  than  I  have 
done,'  answered  Ralph,  a  little  impatiently  ; 
then  he  added, — '  So  now  I  may  consider 
myself  able  to  earn  six  thousand  a-year 
easily.  Suppose  we  put  two  thousand  a-year 
out  of  that  away  for  a  provision  for  you  in 
case  of  my  death,  we  have  still  four  thousand 
a-year  left.  I  think  with  that  sum  we  shall 
be  able  to  purchase  some  fine  jewels  and 
dresses,  to  rent  a  good  house,  keep  a  small 
army  of  servants,  and  buy  a  pair  of  ponies 
for  Mrs.  Weldon's  own  special  use,  eh  '^.  ' 
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*  Oh,  Ralph,  It  is  all  like  a  dream  ! ' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it,  you  mistrustful  little  lady. 
There  is  five  thousand  lying  at  my  banker's 
now,  so  you  see  we  shall  start  with  a  year's 
income  in  hand.'  He  stooped  and  kissed 
her  tenderly.  *  Fame  is  reward  enough  for 
me, — I  never  thought  much  of  money  except 
for  your  sake,  dear.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  was  always  very  sordid, 
Ralph.' 

*Yes,  you  have  just  proved  yourself  so, 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  giving  up  the  poor 
Granville  Courtenay  for  the  wealthy  artist, 
have  you  not?'  He  rose,  and,  throwing  up 
his  hands,  cried  in  an  accent  of  indescribable 
joy, — Oh !  my  own  love,  what  a  future  mine 
will  be !  If  I  could  paint  so  well  while  my 
heart  seemed  like  lead,  and  this  world  barren 
of  all  delight,  what  shall  I  be  able  to  do  now 
when  you  are  for  ever  at  my  side  ? ' 

There  was  silence  for  a  long  time  between 
them  after  this,  until  Helen,  thinking  of  what 
Blanche  had  said  to  her  last  night,  asked 
him,  in  a  faltering  voice, — 

*  Ralph,  dear,  I  want  to  know  if  you  have 
forgiven  me  for  my  weakness    in    allowing 
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myself  to  accept  another,  after  my  solemn 
promise  to  you  ? ' 

She  watched  him  eagerly  as  she  put  this 
question,  expecting  to  read  in  his  expression 
some  indication  of  a  not  unnatural  resent- 
ment. But  his  brow  was  unclouded,  and  his 
glance  mild  as  before,  when  he  answered, — 

'  Helen,  love  like  mine  forgives  every- 
thing. My  poor  child,  you  estimated  your 
own  character  rightly  when  you  told  me  at 
Westmere  that  you  were  unsuited  to  play  the 
part  of  a  heroine.  I  have  thought  much  and 
deeply  over  that  apparent  act  of  treachery, 
and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  were 
mitigating  circumstances.* 

She  thanked  him  with  a  glowing  look. 

'  And,  in  the  future,  if  a  passing  cloud 
should  come  between  us,  you  will  not  allow 
the  recollection  of  that  to  embitter  you 
against  me  ? '  She  wept  a  little  as  she  made 
this  request,  and  he  kissed  away  her  tears. 

*  No,  my  darling ;  I  will  never  condescend 
to  be  paltry.  From  the  day  that  you  be- 
come my  wife,  the  past  shall  be  a  sealed 
book  between  us.' 

*  My  own  generous  Ralph  !     And  Indeed/ 
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she  added,  in  a  contrite  tone, — '  it  would  not 
require  your  just  resentment  to  increase  my 
punishment.  For  were  I  to  live  a  hundred 
years,  I  should  never  forgive  myself,  nor 
cease  to  blush  at  the  memory  of  my  criminal 
weakness.  Ah  !  Ralph,  dearest,  what  would 
I  not  give  if  I  could  proudly  boast  that  I 
have  been  as  true  in  deed  as  you  have  been  ? 
One  thing  at  least  I  can  say, — my  heart  has 
ever  been  your  own,  although,  perhaps,  in 
a  certain  sense,  that  fact  only  adds  to  my 
fault.' 

He  comforted  her  with  a  reassuring  smile. 
In  his  own  secret  heart,  he  would  have  given 
much  that  she  could  have  been  able  to  make 
this  boast.  To  a  man  of  his  deep  and  sensi- 
tive nature,  such  a  stain  upon  the  idol  he 
once  deemed  so  immaculate  could  not  but 
sadden  him,  although  it  did  not  weaken  his 
love.  But  he  was  too  generous  to  let  her 
see  this,  and  controlled  himself  so  skilfully, 
that  her  own  remorse  was  not  increased  by  a 
suspicion  of  his  secret  feeling. 

'  Grieve  no  more,  my  own  Helen,'  he  said, 
kindly.  '  The  gloomy  clouds  have  over- 
spread our  lives  long  enough  ;    let  us  bask 
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In  the  sunshine  of  the  present.  Let  us  talk 
of  the  future,  that  paradise  of  lovers.'  He 
added,  with  the  merry  laugh  of  a  schoolboy, 
— '  Let  us  think  of  how  we  shall  furnish  our 
home,  of  the  ponies  that  I  am  to  buy  you 
for  your  own  special  use.  And  don't  you 
remember  that  I  promised  you  should  have 
a  banking  account  to  yourself  ? ' 

'  I  fear  you  mean  all  that  for  satire.  Tell 
me,  Ralph,  don't  you  think  you  will  your- 
self find  it  more  agreeable  to  be  rich  than 
poor  ? ' 

He  considered  a  moment  before  he  an- 
swered,— 

*  Well,  Helen,  I  must  candidly  confess  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  relieved  from  money  troubles, 
to  tremble  no  longer  at  the  advent  of  a  dun. 
But  without  your  help,  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  be  able  to  spend  four  thousand  a-year. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  your  talents 
for  expenditure,  we  shall  soon  contrive  to 
get  rid  of  it.  In  time,  you  will  certainly 
polish  me  into  a  man  of  fashion  ;  but  mind,' 
he  concluded  playfully,  '  at  heart  I  shall 
always  be  a  Bohemian.' 

*  And  I  would  sooner  have  you  so,  dearest,' 
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she  answered,  earnestly,  —  *  for  it  was  as 
a  Bohemian  that  I  first  learned  to  love 
you/ 

*  Dear  old  Bohemian  days ! '  cried  Ralph, 
in  a  voice  full  of  feeling.  '  In  spite  of  the 
struggles  and  the  disappointments,  what  zest 
there  was  In  life  then.  The  hopeful  talks 
with  my  old  comrades,  who  were  marching 
with  a  sanguine  spirit  along  the  same  road 
as  myself;  those  happy  hours  we  passed  In 
that  little  cottage  at  Richmond ;  I  can  bear 
to  think  of  them  now.  Ah  !  there  Is  a  plea- 
sure in  striving,  in  seeking  one's  cherished 
ideal,  that  your  idle,  aimless  drones  know 
not  of.' 

*  Your  life  was  always  sanctified  by  a  noble 
ambition,  Ralph ! ' 

*  Do  you  remember  that  Bohemian  party, 
Helen  ?' 

*  Can  I  forget  anything  that  happened 
there  ? '  she  asked,  with  a  tender  smile. 

'  How  amused  I  was  in  watching  the  ex- 
pression on  your  face  at  each  new  arrival. 
How  dreadfully  disappointed  you  looked 
when  Sparkle  arrived,  and  you  found  he  was 
not  an  Apollo.     I  read  your  thoughts  like  a 
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book  :  you  fancied  you  were  in  a  very  queer 
world.' 

'  But  you  must  also  add,  I  was  fairly  con- 
quered at  last,'  she  added,  with  a  little  blush. 
'  Sparkle's  drollery,  and  that  scene  from  the 
**  Lady  of  Lyons,"  made  me  think  that  the 
dwellers  in  Bohemia  were  most  delightful 
and  amusing  people.' 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  put  down  all 
the  tender  and  loving  talk  that  passed  be- 
tween these  young  souls  in  the  fulness  of 
their  new-born  rapture.  Gladly  could  they 
have  passed  the  day  together  in  such  con- 
verse, had  not  Blanche  made  her  appearance. 

Helen  presented  him,  and  he  bowed  court- 
eously, but  Blanche,  whose  manners  were  not 
of  the  high  and  freezing  school,  put  out  her 
hand  in  a  cordial  air.  *  I  am  very  pleased  to 
know  you,  Mr.  Weldon,  both  for  my  friend's 
sake,  and  because  I  like  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  celebrated  people,'  she  said,  in  her 
most  gracious  manner. 

*  And  I  am  deeply  in  your  debt  for  your 
kindness  to  my  poor  Helen,'  he  answered,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  emotion. 

*  Oh,  do  not  thank  me  for  that ;  as  I  told 
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her  yesterday,  young  people  ought  to  stand 
by  each  other.  You  will  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  to  lunch,  I  hope  ? '  Blanche 
was  acting  with  rare  independence,  as  you 
see,  but  she  was  quite  sure  the  thing  would 
never  get  known,  very  few  of  her  acquaint- 
ances being  in  town. 

Of  course,  Ralph  was  only  too  happy  to 
have  an  excuse  of  staying  with  his  darling, 
and  a  merry  little  party  they  were,  although 
the  lovers  were  too  happy  to  have  much 
appetite  for  the  dainties  provided  by  the 
housewifely  Blanche.  He  contrived  to  linger 
till  after  five  o'clock,  and  then,  mindful  of 
appearances,  since  these  two  young  girls 
were  by  themselves,  rose  to  leave  for  to-day 
at  all  events.  Blanche  wished  him  good- 
bye, and  then  left  the  room,  in  order  that 
they  might  make  their  adieux  in  private. 

'  Good-bye  for  the  present,  my  darling  ; 
to-morrow  I  will  get  the  licence,  see  my 
friend,  Fermor,  about  the  ceremony,  and  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  from  now  our 
troubles  will  be  ended, — we  shall  be  husband 
and  wife.' 

She  repeated   softly  the  words  '  husband 
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and  wife,'  as  if  they  contained  for  her  a  sweet 
and  sacred  music.  '  Ah,  Ralph,  we  were 
destined  for  each  other  from  our  birth  ! ' 

*  And  fate  has  in  vain  tried  to  separate  us. 
Good-bye,  dearest,  till  to-morrow.' 

He  walked  along  the  streets  with  a  firm, 
elastic  step,  his  heart  full  of  a  sweet  and 
tumultuous  joy.  A  few  days  ago  the  world 
had  seemed  to  him  full  of  gloom  and  despair, 
and  now,  in  the  clear  skies  above  his  head,  he 
read  the  prophetic  promise  of  a  cloudless 
future.  Those  few  lines  of  Helen's  had  for 
ever  driven  the  shadows  from  his  heart,  and 
he  forgot  the  misery  of  the  past  as  easily  as 
a  mother  forgets  the  pangs  which  attended 
the  birth  of  her  beloved  child.  Blessed 
faculty  this  of  our  nature,  which  enables  us  to 
blot  from  the  memory  the  darker  in  gazing 
on  the  fairer  picture. 


CHAPTER     LIII. 

'  THE  HAND  OF  FATE.* 

E  came  the  next  morning  to  make 
arrangements  about  the  marriage. 
There  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  take  place  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  on  the  contrary, 
every  reason  that  it  should.  It  had  been 
rumoured  for  a  long  time  that  she  was 
betrothed  to  Courtenay,  but  there  had  been 
no  time  for  any  official  announcement  of  the 
fact  to  come  from  either  side,  even  after 
she  had  formally  accepted  him.  There  was, 
then,  no  necessity  for  any  concession  to 
public  etiquette  on  this  point.  Had  she 
been  openly  engaged,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible^  for  her  to  marry  one  lover 
directly]    after    her    release    by   the    other. 
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And  in  favour  of  a  speedy  marriage  were  the 
two  facts  of  her  unprotected  position,  and 
her  owing  a  shelter  to  the  friendship  of 
Blanche  Maynard  alone. 

Full  of  his  own  thoughts  and  plans  for  the 
future,  Ralph  did  not  notice  that  the  face 
of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door 
wore  a  grave  expression.  He  entered  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  he  found  Blanche 
awaiting  him,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
he  felt  a  presentiment  that  something  was 
wrong. 

*  Mr.  Weldon,  I  am  so  glad,  and  yet  so 
sorry  to  see  you.  The  minutes  have  seemed 
like  hours.  Helen  was  taken  dangerously 
ill  this  morning.  I  sent  at  once  for  Dr. 
H :,  and  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  se- 
vere case  of  typhoid  fever.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  been  caught  at  Westmere,  for  just 
happening  to  glance  over  this  mornings 
paper,  I  see  that  Lord  Linsleigh,  who  was 
staying  there  with  us,  has  been  seized  with 
the  same  malady.' 

A  deadly  pallor  crept  over  Ralph's  face 
at  this  terrible  news.  Strong  man  as  he 
was,  he  had  to  grasp  a  chair  to  save  himself 
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from  falling.  Only  last  night  he  had  been 
indulging  in  those  roseate  dreams  of  the 
future,  and  a  few  brief  hours  had  worked 
this  ominous  change.  What  sin  had  he 
committed,  that  fate  should  ever  pursue  him 
in  this  relentless  fashion,  should  ever  dash 
the  cup  of  happiness  from  his  grasp,  just 
as  it  neared  his  lips  ? 

'  It  is  one  of  the  most  infectious  diseases,' 
he  said,  rousing  himself  with  an  effort  from 
his  state  of  stupor.  *  You  must  not  remain 
here  an  hour  longer.  I  will  procure  nurses, 
doctors,  everything.  I  could  never  banish 
remorse,  if  you  were  to  suffer  through  your 
kindness  to  my  poor,  ill-fated  Helen.' 

*  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  Mr.  Weldon, 
but  I  will  not  leave  until  I  see  her  in  proper 
hands,'  replied  Blanche,  bravely.  *  I  know 
Helen's  nature  well  enough,  to  be  sure  that 
she  would  not  desert  me  at  such  a  time. 
I  have  not  long  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Van- 
stone,  and   I   expect  her  immediately.     Sir 

George  R and  Dr.   H will  be  here 

again  In  half-an-hour,  with  a  trained  nurse. 
I  have  arranged  everything  as  well  as  it 
can   be  arranged.     I    am  not  one  of  those 
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useless  young  ladles  who  faint  and  lose  their 
heads  in  times  of  danger.* 

'  You  are  a  brave,  true-hearted  woman, 
and  I  am  grateful  that  my  poor  Helen  pos- 
sesses such  a  friend,'  said  Ralph,  taking  her 
hand,  and  imprinting  on  it  a  kiss  of  gratitude. 

She  felt  a  tear  drop  on  it  as  he  did  so, 
and  her  own  emotion  revived  for  a  second. 
But  she  quickly  dashed  the  drops  from  her 
eyes,  saying, — 

*  It  is  a  time  to  work,  not  to  weep.  We 
must  keep  up  our  courage,  in  order  to  do 
the  best  for  her.* 

As  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  cab  drawing 
up  at  the  door  was  heard.  Ralph  and 
Blanche  both  hurried  to  the  window  in  time 
to  see  Mrs.  Vanstone  descend  from  it. 

'  Will  you  come  down  with  me  ? '  asked 
Blanche. 

But  Ralph  drew  back. 

*  You  must  pardon  me  ;  I  cannot  meet 
her  now,*  he  said,  hoarsely. 

He  could  not  bear,  at  such  a  moment,  to 

come  into  contact  with  this  woman,  who  had 

wrought   such   misery   on   both   their  lives. 

Even  this  dangerous  illness  might  be  traced 

VOL.  III.  N 
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almost  directly  to  her  door.  Had  Helen 
married  him,  she  would  never  have  been 
Courtenay's  guest ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
never  contracted  it.  And  was  there  not 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mental 
suffering  which  had  been  the  result  of  her 
mother's  cruel  compulsion,  had  impaired  her 
constitution  to  an  extent  that  rendered  it  an 
easy  prey  to  disease  ? 

Blanche  went  down  alone,  and  directly 
afterwards,  he  heard  the  sound  of  sobbing, 
as  the  two  women  passed  up  the  stairs  to 
the  sick  chamber. 

*  Her  stony  heart  has  been  touched  at 
last,'  he  murmured  bitterly  to  himself.  '  If 
she  dies,  will  it  break  with  remorse,  I 
wonder  ?  If  there  is  justice  in  this  world, 
it  should.' 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with 
restless  strides.  What  would  he  not  have 
given  had  the  marriage  taken  place  a  day 
earlier,  that  he  might  have  been  also  by  the 
bedside  of  his  darling,  to  anticipate  and 
minister  to  her  wants. 

We  will  leave  him  for  a  few  moments,  to 
return  to  Mrs.  Vanstone.     The  flight  of  her 
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child,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous  chapter* 
had  brought  about  the  inevitable  reaction,  and 
when  Blanche  Maynard's  telegram  arrived, 
it  turned  her  remorse  into  frenzy.  When 
she  entered  her  daughters  room,  Helen  was 
unconscious.  The  sweet,  dark  eyes  rested 
upon  her,  without  recognition  in  their  glance  ; 
the  feverish  lips  babbled  unceasingly  in 
broken  sentences,  which  told  too  clearly  to 
the  remorseful  mother  in  what  direction  her 
thoughts  were  travelling.  Twice  she  re- 
peated, in  a  low  tone,  the  phrase, — 

'  Oh,  save  me  from  this  marriage !  I 
cannot  be  a  wife  where  I  do  not  love.' 

The  wretched  woman  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  poured  out  a 
bitter  flood  of  self-accusations. 

*  Oh,  my  child !  my  child  !  I  have  mur- 
dered you  with  my  cruelty.  But  I  meant  it 
for  the  best.  I  loved  you  so  dearly,  that  I 
wished  to  see  you  in  a  station  suited  to  you. 
Oh,  that  you  could  speak  to  me, — that  you 
could  say  you  forgave  me  !  Grant  me  her 
life,  and  she  shall  marry  whom  she  pleases. 
Helen !  Helen  !  darling,  cannot  you  under- 
stand me  ?      Ralph   Weldon   shall  be  your 
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husband.  Ah,  no  !  no  !  she  will  never  speak 
to  me  nor  know  me  again.' 

In  these  almost  delirious  outpourings  of 
her  troubled  soul,  she  forgot  the  presence  of 
Blanche  Maynard,  who,  at  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion, had  accompanied  her  to  the  room. 
When,  in  time,  she  grew  somewhat  calmer, 
Blanche  told  her  all  that  she  had  done,  and 
also  added  that  Ralph  was  waiting  in  the 
drawing-room. 

The  miserable  mother  shuddered,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  *  If  she  dies, 
he  will  curse  me  for  a  murderess,'  she  cried, 
wildly. 

*  Hush !  hush !  do  not  speak  in  that  way,' 
said  Blanche,  kindly.  She  could  not  help 
feeling  touched  by  such  agonising  grief. 
'  She  owes  this  fever  to  Westmere,  without 
a  doubt.' 

*  And  it  was  I  who  took  her  there.  But 
for  me,  she  would  have  been  Ralph  Weldon's 
wife  years  ago.' 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  not  prepared 
to  spare  herself,  or  to  catch  at  the  palliation 
offered  by  others.  After  a  pause,  Blanche 
said,  'Would  you  like  to  see  Mr.  Weldon 
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for  a  moment  ?  She  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
to  you,  and  he  might  be  able  to  comfort  you 
better  than  1/ 

*  No,  no !  not  yet.  My  place  is  here. 
Tell  him,  if  you  please,  all  that  I  have 
accused  myself  of  If  he  desires  revenge, 
my  remorse  will  give  it  him.' 

Blanche  went  down,  and  related  to  Ralph 
the  scene  to  which  she  had  been  witness. 
He  listened, — a  hard,  steely  glitter  in  his 
eyes, — as  if  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Vanstone's 
name  roused  all  the  evil  passions  of  his 
nature.  Not  a  gleam  of  pity  shone  in  his 
glance, — not  a  word  of  pity  fell  from  his 
lips,  when  she  had  finished. 

*  You  are  very  unforgiving,'  she  said,  in- 
voluntarily. 

*  Those  who  know  how  to  love  know  how 
to  hate.  When  I  think  of  the  past,  I  cannot 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive.  I  put  myself 
out  of  the  question, — I  was  nothing  to  her, — 
I  did  not  expect  that  she  should  care  a  straw 
whether  she  spoiled  my  life  or  not ;  but  that 
angel  of  purity  and  goodness  was  her 
daughter.  Can  you  tell  me  that  she  did  not 
know  her  heart  was  breaking  with  the  slow 
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torture  she  inflicted  upon  it  ?  Granting  that 
she  did  not  know,  I  maintain  that  her 
ignorance  was  a  crime,  and  her  punishment 
is  no  greater  than  it  merits.' 

Blanche  was  silent ;  and  after  a  pause,  he 
added,  '  And  now  it  is  time  to  think  of  you. 
This  house  is  dangerous,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  stay  a  moment  longer.  With  us, 
bound  to  her  by  ties  of  love  and  duty,  it  is 
different.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  lose  no  time 
in  making  your  arrangements  for  leaving.' 

Even  at  such  a  time  she  could  not  help 
comparing  his  consideration  for  her  with  the 
more  selfish  grief  of  the  other.  Mrs.  Van- 
stone  had  never  once  thought  of  her ;  while 
his  anxiety  on  her  account  seemed  only 
second  in  degree  to  his  anxiety  for  Helen. 
She  felt  that  she  would  be  now  justified  in 
leaving,  since  the  poor  girl  was  surrounded 
by  those  whom  love  and  duty  equally 
prompted  to  minister  to  her.  In  an  hour 
from  that  time  she  was  on  her  way  to  join 
her  father.  She  bade  good-bye  to  Ralph  at 
the  station,  whither  he  had  accompanied  her, 
in  spite  of  her  entreaties  to  the  contrary, 
and  said,  as  her  tears  fell  upon  his  hand, — 
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*  Promise  that  you  will  telegraph  to  me 
instantly.' 

He  answered  that  he  would,  and  with  a 
last  shake  of  the  hand,  took  his  way  back 
to  the  house  which  he  had  entered  the  day 
before  under  such  joyous  auspices.  Mr. 
Vanstone  had  arrived  during  his  absence, 
and  was  seated  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
crying  feebly.  Ralph  had  felt  no  pity  for 
the  mother,  but  he  was  softened  by  the 
sight  of  this  poor  old  man,  whom  fortune 
had  treated  so  harshly.  They  greeted  each 
other  with  a  silent  hand  shake,  and  after  a 
pause,  he  said  to  Ralph, — 

*  I  can  do  no  good  in  her  room.  She 
knows  nobody.  Ah,  Ralph !  Ralph !  if  I 
had  been  master,  you  would  never  have 
been  separated.' 

*  I  believe  it,'  replied  the  other,  simply. 
The  doctors  were  closeted  together  in  the 

dining-room,  and  after  an  interval,  Ralph 
and  the  father  went  down  to  them.  *  Is 
there  hope  ?'  asked  the  lover,  eagerly. 

Accustomed  to  read  human  nature,  these 
two  experienced  men  divined  his  relation  to 
the  sufferer  in  his  eager  glance  and  broken 
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voice.     *  While  there  is  life,  there  is  always 

hope,'  replied    Sir   George    R ,    kindly  ; 

adding,  *  She  has  youth  and  a  good  con- 
stitution, two  powerful  allies  to  oppose  to 
disease.' 

Ralph's  look  grew  gloomier  at  those  words. 
He  read  in  them  a  wish  to  give  delusive 
hope,  to  hide  the  physician's  real  opinion. 
*  I  see  that  we  must  fear  the  worst,'  he  said, 
with  a  melancholy  smile. 

*■  I  do  not  say  so,'  replied  the  doctor,  more 
deliberately.  *  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion.  I  do  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  there  is  great  danger,  but  still  I 
say  it  would  be  false  to  assert  that  we  must 
renounce  hope.' 

The  weary  day  dragged  its  slow  length 
along;  Blanche  had  placed  the  house  at 
their  disposal,  and  rooms  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  Old  Vanstone,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  slept  soundly,  but  no  slumber  visited 
the  eyes  of  the  miserable  lover  or  the 
remorseful  mother.  Next  morning  they 
met  for  the  first  time  for  a  few  moments. 
Just  cause  as  Ralph  had  for  feeling  vindic- 
tive, even  his  hatred  relaxed  for  a  moment 
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when  he  gazed  on  her  miserable,  pallid  face. 
It  seemed  as  if  those  few  hours  had  turned 
her  into  a  decrepit  old  woman.  The  words 
they  exchanged  were  few,  and  only  related 
to  Helen's  condition,  and  here  at  least  a 
common  sympathy  united  them.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  which  loved  her  more,  the 
woman  who  had  tyrannised  over  her  with 
unconscious  cruelty,  and  whose  clamorous 
grief  now  bore  witness  to  her  remorse,  or 
the  man  who  bore  his  misery  with  silent 
stoicism.  There  seemed  no  improvement, 
— she  was  still  unconscious,  still  babbled  on 
in  the  same  restless  manner.  They  eagerly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  doctors.  At  such 
a  time  we  turn  to  them  as  to  the  arbiters  of 
life  and  death. 

But  their  visit  neither  added  fresh  despair 
nor  gave  new  comfort.  All  was  still  un- 
certain. All  that  science  could  do  had  been 
and  would  be  done,  but  the  future  was  not 
in  their  power.  In  this  condition  she  con- 
tinued for  three  days  longer,  and  on  the 
third  day  there  came  a  telegram  from  Lady 
Grahame  expressing  sympathy,  and  request- 
ing to  be  informed  of  her  condition.    Neither 
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of  the  parents  could  answer  this  enquiry,  so 
Ralph  had  to  telegraph  back  at  the  same 
time  that  he  communicated  with  Blanche. 
A  few  of  their  old  acquaintance,  who  were 
still  in  town  and  had  heard  of  it,  sent  to  ask 
after  her,  and  were  met  with  the  same 
cheerless  reply. 

On  the  third  night,  Ralph  went  out  into 
the  street  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The 
strain  upon  his  heart  and  brain  had  been 
intense,  the  more  intense  because  he  suffered 
so  silently,  and  was  denied  by  nature  the 
noisy  relief  afforded  to  Mrs.  Vanstone.  He 
walked  as  far  as  Piccadilly,  but  the  noise 
and  bustle,  the  glaring  lights,  the  careless 
talk  and  laughter  of  the  passers  by,  seemed 
to  breathe  a  yet  colder  chill  upon  his  spirit. 
Overhead,  the  moon  was  shining  in  an  un- 
clouded sky,  the  stars  were  peeping  out 
faintly.  The  air  was  warm  and  balmy,  for 
it  was  only  just  at  the  close  of  autumn.  And 
then  he  suddenly  thought  that  this  ought  to 
have  been  their  honeymoon.  How  they 
would  have  revelled  in  such  a  lovely  night 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  how  they  would  have 
talked   together  of  their   new-found    happi- 
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ness.  The  thought  of  what  had  been  so 
suddenly  and  ruthlessly  snatched  from  him 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
turned  abruptly  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  of  mourning,  and  recalled  that  night 
hardly  less  miserable  when  he  had  failed  to 
shake  her  resolution,  when  nature  had  smiled 
upon  him  as  sweetly  as  she  did  now,  and  he 
had  reproached  her  with  her  want  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  suffering. 

He  walked  swiftly  back,  and  when  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  door,  saw  a  tall  figure 
approaching  him.  As  it  drew  nearer,  his 
eye  dilated  with  an  expression  of  surprise, 
for  he  recognised  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  moon  threw  its  light  full  upon  the  face 
of  the  stranger.  The  handsome  features 
were  pale  as  with  the  traces  of  strong  emo- 
tion ;  but  they  were  familiar  enough  to  Ralph. 
For  the  fourth  time  in  their  lives,  once  in 
the  grounds  of  Westmere,  in  early  boyhood, 
once  at  the  theatre,  once  upon  the  Harrow 
Speech  Day,  and  now  at  the  door  of  a  house 
containing  one  dear  to  both,  did  Granville 
Courtenay  and  Ralph  Weldon,  sons  of  the 
same  father,  lovers  of  the  same  woman,  meet 
face  to  face. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 


THE     BROTHERS. 


^^mgHE  two  men  stood  fronting  each 
other  for  some  seconds  in  com- 
plete silence.     Ralph's  gaze  was 
stern  and  cold,  that  of  the  other 
mild,  and  with  a  certain  entreating  expression 
in  it.     Courtenay  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

*  Mr.  Weldon,  I  believe?*  he  said  in  that 
courteous  tone  which  was  ever  characteristic 
of  him  in  addressing  a  friend  or  stranger. 

Ralph  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  He 
was  not  paltry  enough  to  cherish  revenge 
on  the  score  of  that  boyish  incident ;  and  in 
the  matter  of  his  engagement  with  Helen 
he  could  not  but  confess  that  this  man 
had  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  most 
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high-minded  gentleman.  But  the  name  of 
Courtenay  was  hateful  to  him,  since  it  re- 
vived the  memory  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
his  mother  at  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
scoundrel. 

'  Is  there  any  change  in  Helen's  condi- 
tion ? '  asked  Courtenay,  after  a  second 
lengthened  pause. 

That  question,  spoken  as  it  was  in  a 
voice  that  proved  beyond  cavil  the  speaker's 
deep  concern  in  the  answer,  seemed  to  pro- 
duce, if  only  for  a  moment,  a  revulsion  in 
Ralph's  feeling.  Bitter,  though  on  one  side, 
at  least,  unconscious  rivals  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  the  recollection  of  rivalry  was  almost 
swept  away  in  a  moment  so  intense,  when 
she  who  had  converted  them  into  foes  was 
lost  to  earthly  memories,  and  no  longer 
capable  of  inspiring  any  but  softened 
feelings. 

'  None,'  he  answered  sadly.  *  The  weary 
hours  drag  their  slow  length  along,  and  as 
yet  we  dare  not  hope.' 

Courtenay's  voice  trembled  as  he  added, 
*  I  cannot  believe  that  one  so  young,  so 
good,  will  be  permitted  to  leave  life  just  as 
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she  is  on  its  threshold'  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  resumed,  in  a  tone  of 
yet  deeper  feeling, — *  Mr.  Weldon,  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  we  were  rivals,  although 
I  was  all  the  time  unconscious  that  it  was 
you  who  had  the  prior  claim  upon  her  heart. 
I  have  sought  this  interview  from  many 
motives  ;  but  first  let  me  say  that  there  is 
in  my  mind  no  resentment  against  you  for 
the  fortunate  possession  of  a  love  which  I 
so  desired  to  win.  As  freely  now,  as  in  the 
hour  when  she  confided  to  me  the  history 
of  your  early  attachment,  I  renounce  any 
right  to  stand  between  you.' 

So  noble  was  his  bearing  as  he  uttered 
those  words,  so  frankly  did  the  innate 
chivalry  of  his  character  show  itself  in  this 
complete  conquest  of  his  own  hopes  and 
desires,  that  Ralph  was  fairly  touched,  and 
murmured  involuntarily,  *  You  speak  and 
have  acted  like  a  man  of  honour.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  receive  that  praise  from 
you.  Whatever  have  been  the  faults  of 
others  of  my  name,  and  I  do  not  stand  here 
to  excuse  them,  I  trust  I  may  never  forfeit 
that  title.     I  must  pass  on  to  speak  of  some- 
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thing  that  concerns  us  both.  When  Helen 
asked  me  to  release  her  from  the  engage- 
ment into  which  she  had  been  forced  by  her 
mother's  influence,  I  drank  of  more  than 
one  bitter  cup.  I  learned  that  the  father 
whose  reputation  had  been  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own,  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  for 
which  a  son  must  ever  blush.  In  that  hour, 
I  almost  forgot  my  own  ruined  hopes  in  my 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  which  had 
been  entailed  upon  you  and  your  mother.' 

At  that  revelation  Ralph  started  as  if  he 
had  been  stung.  Courtenay  perceived  it, 
and  added  quickly, — 

'  Was  she  to  blame  in  telling  me  so  much  ? 
I  think  not.  She  knew  my  character  too  well 
to  fancy  she  was  addressing  a  mere  gay  world- 
ling, loose  in  his  code  of  honour  and  morals. 
Ah,  Mr.  Weldon,  fiercely  as  your  proud 
spirit  must  have  chafed  under  the  cruel 
wrong  imposed  upon  it  by  him  to  whom  we 
both  owe  our  birth,  mine  felt  crushed  by  the 
knowledge  that  my  father  was  a  man  whom 
I  could  no  longer  respect.  I  dare  not  say 
more  of  one  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
resentment  or  shame.'  ' 
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A  softened  expression  came  into  Ralph's 
face  as  he  Hstened.  A  Courtenay  in  name 
and  feature,  this  man  had  inherited  none  of 
the  baseness  which  had  shown  itself  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  last  representative  of  that 
race.  Everything  about  him  proved  it  was 
possible  that  an  unworthy  father  could  pos- 
sess a  worthy  son. 

'  I  little  thought  that  we  should  ever  hold 
intercourse  together,'  he  said  at  length. 
*  Still  less  did  I  ever  think  that  I  could  for 
a  moment  relax  in  my  hatred  against  any 
and  every  man  who  bore  your  name.  But 
I  see  you  have  nought  in  common  with  him 
who  killed  my  mother,  and  inflicted  a  deadly 
stigma  on  her  helpless  children.  Not  that  I 
am  cast  in  so  weak  a  mould  as  to  whine  over 
that.  I  care  little  for  convention,  little  for 
the  narrow  judgment  of  an  exclusive  world. 
I  have  carved  out  my  fortune  with  my  own 
right  hand,  and  I  am  prouder  of  that  achieve- 
ment than  if  I  stood  in  your  place,  the  right- 
ful owner  of  your  broad  acres.' 

*  It  is  a  justifiable  pride,'  assented  the 
other. 

*  I  feel  it  to  be  so.     No,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
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I  care  not  who  knows  the  story  of  my  birth. 
Upon  my  own  good  deeds,  not  upon  my 
father's  misdeed,  I  challenge  the  world's 
opinion.  My  love  for  my  wronged  and 
broken-hearted  mother  prevents  me  from 
ever  thinking  of  that  man,  save  with  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  resentment.  But  I 
have  no  wish  to  force  you  to  echo  these 
sentiments.* 

*  I  have  only  desired  to  prove  that  at  least 
there  is  one  of  my  name  not  utterly  and 
shamelessly  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and 
justice.     Can  you  believe  this  ? ' 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  meeting  between 
two  men  so  nearly  connected,  and  between 
whom  there  was  in  many  points  so  striking 
a  resemblance.  What  difference  there  was 
could  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  opposite 
conditions  of  their  lives.  If  Ralph's  char- 
acter had  in  it  certain  elements  of  inflexi- 
bility and  sternness,  the  past  had  developed 
them.  The  bright  and  joyous  days  of  his 
youth  had  been  clouded  by  the  knowledge 
of  a  cruel  and  shameful  history.  His  mother, 
whom  he  had  so  passionately  loved,  had  died 
of  a  broken  heart.     He  had  sought  solace  in 
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his  art,  only  to  be  condemned  to  weary  years 
of  struggle  and  disappointment,  of  seeking 
among  the  gloomy  clouds  for  the  glimpse  of 
sunshine  which  was  to  recompense  his  devo- 
tion. And  at  that  moment,  while  he  was  on 
the  threshold  of  success,  had  come  the  crisis 
of  his  life.  A  girl — pure,  radiant,  with  a 
nature  as  beautiful  as  herself,  had  freely 
given  him  her  heart  in  exchange  for  his 
own.  For  the  first  time,  he  found  himself 
in  the  enchanted  Eden  which  the  hand  of 
love  opens  to  ardent  and  passionate  youth. 
A  new  hope  sprang  into  his  heart,  a  new 
language  issued  from  his  lips,  a  radiant 
future  opened  itself  to  his  enraptured  gaze. 
In  an  hour,  that  dream  was  shattered,  that 
hope  brought  low.  It  seemed  as  if,  like  the 
hero  of  an  ancient  legend,  he  was  doomed  to 
be  dogged  through  life  'by  a  relentless  and 
inexorable  destiny. 

What  a  contrast  was  afforded  by  the  ex- 
periences of  the  other  !  Born  and  cradled  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  the  only  child  of  parents 
who  adored  him,  every  wish  had  been  minis- 
tered to,  every  whim  gratified.  Fortune 
smiled  upon  him,  and  for  a  time  granted  a 
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career    of   unbroken    success.       Gifted   with 
that  nameless  charm  of  manner  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  social  life,  with  a 
personal   comeliness  which,  even   in  a  man, 
is  sure  to  impress  favourably  at  first  sight, 
the  world  became  to  him  a  pleasant  dwelling- 
place.      Life  displayed  to  him  its  fairest  side. 
The   hard   struggles,   the   bitter   disappoint- 
ments,   the    weary   waiting,    the    heart    sick 
with    hope   deferred,   were   things  unknown 
to   him.      Men  were   eager   to    become  his 
friends,  women  were  ready  to  be  conquered 
by  him.      He    had   suffered    no  wrong ;  his 
youth  had  been  one  continual  scene  of  joy- 
ous  and   unclouded   gaiety.     What   wonder 
then  that  his  frank  and  noble  nature  should 
have  remained  uncontaminated  under  such 
favouring  conditions  ?     From  his  childhood, 
up  till  now,  he  had  been  crossed  in  only  one 
desire.     And  dearly  as  he  had  loved  Helen, 
love  could  never  be  to  him    the    devouring 
and  consuming  passion  that  it  had  been  to 
the  deeper  and  intenser  nature  of  the  other. 
Alike  in  many  minute  points,  the    different 
conditions   of  their   lives   had  fostered   dif- 
ferent temperaments.     In  a  favoured  land  of 
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cloudless  skies  and  perpetual  sunshine,  the 
rivers  roll  along  with  scarcely  a  ripple  on 
their  placid  surface.  In  a  cold  and  rugged 
clime,  devastated  by  storm  and  wind,  the 
same  waters  become  impetuous  and  rushing 
torrents. 

'  I  can  believe  it,'  answered  Ralph,  in 
answer  to  that  almost  imploring  question. 
And  then,  as  if  he  felt  that  all  the  generosity 
should  not  be  on  Courtenay's  side,  he  added, — 
*  I  do  not  deny  that  I  entertained  for  you 
an  unconquerable  aversion.  You,  who  are 
so  just,  will  acknowledge  that  another  man 
in  my  position  would  have  held  the  same.  I 
said  to  myself  that  your  wealth  enabled  you 
to  steal  her  from  me  ;  and  the  wealth  with 
which  you  bought  her  belonged  by  justice 
to  me.  Not  that  I  coveted  it  for  its  own 
sake  :  Mammon  has  never  had  charms  for 
me.  I  say  now,  frankly  and  spontaneously, 
that  whatever  resentment  I  once  cherished 
against  you,  is  to-night  buried  and  forgotten. 
If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  a  man  who 
fulfils  my  ideal  of  a  high-souled,  chivalrous 
gentleman,  who  graces  the  position  he  holds, 
and  is  worthy  of  his  good  fortune,  I  should 
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name  yourself.'  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  in  a  tone  of  inexpressible  sad- 
ness,— '  And  even  had  I  not  been  moved  to 
this  confession  by  your  own  noble  and  manly 
bearing,  in  such  a  moment  as  this  hate  can 
find  no  place  within  my  heart.  While  the 
shadow  of  death  still  hovers  over  the  house 
containing  one  so  dear  to  both,  all  earthly 
feelings  are  forgotten  in  the  contemplation 
of  losing  her.' 

Courtenay  bowed  his  head,  as  if  in  assent 
to  a  sentiment  so  mournfully  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

*  And  now  you  will  take  my  hand,'  he  said. 
*  I  dare  not  say  for  the  sake  of  the  blood 
that  runs  in  the  veins  of  both,  but  because 
we  fully  understand  each  other.' 

The  hands  of  the  two  men  met  in  an  iron 
grasp,  and  the  voice  of  Courtenay  faltered 
with  emotion,  as  he  added, — 

'  If  she  should  die,  I  shall  indeed  think 
that  Westmere  has  proved  a  fatal  place  to 
you  and  yours.  The  dearest  friend  I  have 
in  the  world,  the  companion  of  my  youth 
and  boyhood,  died  yesterday  of  the  same 
fatal  malady.     May  he  be  the  only  victim  ! ' 
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He  turned  to  go,  but  some  secret  influence 
seemed  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the 
place  which  had  witnessed  this  extraordinary 
interview,  and  he  still  lingered.  And  Ralph, 
divining  this  feeling,  entered  into  some 
details  of  Helen's  illness  and  Mrs.  Vanstone's 
grief.  He  forgot  that  they  had  been  rival 
lovers,  he  only  remembered  that  he  was 
talking  on  the  theme  nearest  his  heart  to  a 
sympathising  listener. 

Then,  when  there  seemed  no  more  to  be 
said,  Courtenay  held  out  his  hand  once  more, 
saying, — 

*  And  now,  farewell  in  earnest.  I  have 
kept  you  too  long  already.  I  shall  come 
often  to  inquire  after  her,  and  I  know  you 
will  not  resent  my  doing  so.' 

*  Do  not  imagine  I  could  be  so  paltry,' 
cried  Ralph,  warmly.  *  Once  more,  farewell, 
and  if  we  should  never  meet  again,  since  our 
worlds  are  so  different,  remember  that  I  shall 
always  hold  the  same  opinion  as  I  expressed 
to-night.' 

*  And  try  also  to  remember  that  we  are 
brothers.  Life,  which  was  once  so  bright 
and  joyous  for  me,  has  altered  sadly  of  late. 
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Yesterday,  I  lost  for  ever  a  dear  and  valued 
friend  ;  and  to-day  she  is  hovering  between 
life  and  death.' 

For  the  last  time  their  hands  met,  and 
Courtenay  turned  away.  Ralph's  glance  fol- 
lowing his  retreating  form  with  a  softened 
and  almost  affectionate  expression. 

'He  is  a  noble  fellow,'  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  re-entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER     LV. 


THE     SICK     CHAMBER, 


ULL  of  the  thoughts  conjured  up 
by  his  interview  with  Courtenay, 
Ralph  entered  the  dining-room,  of 
which  Mr.  Vanstone  was  the  only 
occupant.  The  old  man  had  cried  a  little 
when  the  shock  of  his  daughter's  illness  had 
first  come  upon  him  ;  but  he  had  soon  sub- 
sided into  the  helpless  and  passive  state 
which  was  now  his  normal  one.  He  had 
been  proud,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Helen's 
grace  and  beauty  ;  but  Mrs.  Vanstone's  in- 
fluence had  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
that  there  could  be  any  great  love  between 
father  and  daughter.  And  without  great 
love  there  cannot  be  deep  grief. 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  saw 
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Ralph.  He  found  It  very  tedious  sitting  by 
himself  in  a  somewhat  sombre  room. 

'  Glad  to  see  you  back  ;  glad  to  see  you 
back,  Ralph,'  he  said,  in  his  quavering  tones. 
'  Martha  has  just  been  down  here  for  a 
minute.  If  Helen  dies,  I  believe  she  will 
go  mad  ;  and  then,  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
For  though  she  has  a  terrible  temper,  she 
is  a  capital  manager,  and  knows  how  to 
keep  money.' 

It  was  the  selfish  utterance  of  helpless  old 
age, — old  age  that  has  outlived  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  which  make 
life  both  sweet  and  bitter  to  ardent  youth 
and  vigorous  manhood,  and  whose  capacity 
for  emotion  has  withered  to  a  mere  animal 
instinct  of  clinging  to  life,  and  securing  its 
own  few  remaining  comforts.  Ralph  looked 
at  him  with  a  glance  which  was  half 
mournful  and  half  envious. 

*  Poor  old  man  ! '  he  murmured  under  his 
breath.  '  And  yet,  why  should  I  pity  him  ? 
He  is  happy,  for  he  has  lost  the  power  to 
feel  acutely.' 

He  went  on  mumbling  to  himself,  and 
Ralph  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  him.     That 
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interview  with  Courtenay  had  sent  his  thoughts 
travelHng  back  to  the  past,  till  the  scenes  of 
his  youth  and  manhood  came  once  more 
vividly  before  him.  He  had  drunk  deeply 
from  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  disappointment 
in  his  time.  He  thought  of  the  days  when 
it  first  became  necessary  for  him  to  earn 
his  own  living,  when  he  had  gone  about  in 
search  of  employment,  and  had  returned 
home,  footsore  and  dispirited,  to  communicate 
his  failures  to  those  he  loved.  He  recalled 
the  day  when  his  first  picture  had  been  sent 
back  from  the  Academy,  and  he  remembered 
how  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
away  from  all  sympathy,  and  had  wrestled 
manfully  with  his  bitter  disappointment, 
repeating  hopefully  to  himself, — *  Other  men, 
greater  than  I,  have  failed  at  first.  Patience, 
hope,  and  perseverance  will  yet  enable  me  to 
reach  the  goal.' 

He  had  been  able  to  sustain  his  courage 
then,  for  he  had  felt  within  himself  the 
strength  that  would  enable  him  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  which  fate  places  with  so  lavish 
a  hand  in  the  path  of  genius.  He  had  seen 
other  men  pass  him  in   the  race,  men  with 
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not  half  his  talent,  who  had  by  a  lucky 
inspiration  contrived  to  hit  the  popular 
sentiment,  but  he  had  never  despaired.  He 
had  pursued  a  high  and  noble  ideal,  and  had 
scorned  to  pander  to  a  false  taste  for  the 
sake  of  the  money  that  such  a  renunciation 
of  his  own  loftier  aspirations  would  bring. 
In  some  old  book  he  had  seen  a  picture  of 
Parnassus, — Fame  seated  at  the  top,  a  trumpet 
in  her  hand,  and  surrounded  by  the  few 
immortals  who  had  gained  the  summit. 
Scattered  about  on  the  hill  were  various 
figures  of  poetical  candidates,  some  very 
near  the  top,  some  only  midway,  and  many, 
in  whose  comical  attitude  and  expression 
were  visible  the  signs  of  incapacity  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey,  at  the  bottom. 

Ralph  had  made  a  sketch  of  this,  put- 
ting in  place  of  the  poets,  the  figures  of 
well-known  artists,  and  underneath  it  he 
had  written  these  words, — 'This  is  the  hill 
I  have  to  climb.  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Courage ! ' 

He  had  lived  to  find  hope  realised  and 
couragfe  rewarded.  But  he  who  surrenders 
himself  utterly  to  the  dominion  of  love,  can 
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never  resume  the  guidance  of  his  destiny. 
No  amount  of  effort  on  his  part  will  mould 
the  future  to  his  wish.  The  man  who  had 
struggled  so  boldly  In  the  face  of  failure 
and  hostile  criticism,  felt  himself  utterly 
crushed  now.  All  was  so  dark  and  uncertain ; 
and,  as  he  thought  of  that  terrible  figure 
who  strides  into  the  homes  and  overshadows 
the  hearths  of  all,  he  felt  his  power  of  resist- 
ance was  gone. 

He  saw  Mrs.  Vanstone  for  a  few  rnoments 
that  evening.  Her  remorse  was  as  keen  as 
in  the  hour  when  she  first  learned  the  terrible 
news.  Ralph  looked  at  her  attentively,  and 
thought  that  should  Helen  die,  her  grave 
would  soon  be  opened  to  receive  another 
tenant.  She  read  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  and  said.  In  a  tone  of  unusual 
vehemence, — 

'  You  hate  me,  I  know ;  It  is  only  natural. 
My  remorse  must  be  something  for  It  to 
feed  upon.' 

He  was  shocked  at  her  words  and  tone, 
and  somehow,  his  interview  with  Courtenay 
seemed  to  have  opened  his  heart  to  the 
influence  of  softer  feelings.     *  Hush  !  do  not 
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speak  so  wildly,  this  is  not  a  time  for  hate,' 
he  said,  gently. 

His  quiet  manner  calmed  to  a  certain 
extent  her  own  turbulent  mood.  She  burst 
into  tears.  '  Ah,  if  she  could  only  become 
conscious, — could  say  that  she  forgives  me,  I 
should  feel  happier.' 

*  Hers  was  not  a  nature  to  cherish  resent- 
ment,' he  answered,  soothingly.  Taking  her 
remorse  into  consideration,  he  found  himself 
asking  his  own  heart  whether  it  was  just 
to  entertain  so  violent  a  hatred  for  this 
woman.  She  could  not  understand  the 
sufferings  of  her  victim.  She  had  never 
experienced  in  her  own  person  the  love 
which  makes  the  world  a  paradise  to  youth. 
The  finer  nature  may  understand  the 
coarser,  but  how  is  it  possible  for  the  coarser 
to  understand  the  finer  ? 

The  weary  days  went  by  after  this,  until 
he  had  almost  lost  track  of  them,  for  they 
passed  in  a  monotony  of  despair.  They 
had  now  three  physicians,  all  men  of  the 
greatest  skill  and  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  At  length  came  the 
day  when  a  ray  of  hope  pierced  the  almost 
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funereal  darkness.  She  was  conscious,  and 
the  first  name  she  uttered  had  been  that 
of  Ralph. 

Then,  when  she  was  able  to  bear  the 
interview,  he  was  summoned  to  see  her.  It 
was  no  time  for  convention.  Struggling 
hard  to  suppress  his  emotion,  he  entered  the 
room,  and,  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  took 
her  thin  and  wasted  hand  in  his.  For  a 
long  time  he  could  not  speak  ;  and  when  he 
did,  tears  were  in  his  voice  as  well  as  in 
his  eyes. 

'  My  darling,  what  happiness  to  find  you 
know  me  once  more,'  he  said  at  length,  as 
he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

'  And,  Ralph,  they  tell  me  that  yours  was 
the  first  name  I  uttered  when  I  became 
conscious.' 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time.  In  such 
a  supreme  moment,  it  was  joy  enough  to  be 
near  each  other,  to  know  that  the  same  room 
contained  them.  Words  could  have  given  no 
expression  to  the  sad  yet  delicious  feelings 
of  both,  at  a  meeting  which  might  be  suc- 
ceeded by  but  few  more.  For,  although 
there  was  a  great  improvement,  the  doctors 
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dared  not  as  yet  speak  of  the  future  with 
certainty.  The  mother  had  fancied  this 
brief  interview  with  one  so  dear  might 
agitate  her  too  much,  but  the  wisest  among 
the  physicians,  a  man  as  deeply  skilled  in 
human  nature  as  in  his  own  profession, 
had  said  that  the  restless  and  ungratified 
longing  to  see  him  would  agitate  her  more 
than  the  interview. 

And,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  pallid  cheeks, 
once  blooming  with  the  rosy  hue  of  health, 
poor  Ralph  felt  some  remorse  too.  He 
felt  angry  with  himself  for  the  few  harsh 
words  he  had  uttered  in  the  grounds  at 
Westmere,  and  would  have  given  much  to 
have  recalled  them.  Who  has  not  sur- 
rendered himself  to  this  feeling  in  the  sick 
chamber  of  one  he  loves  ? 

'Ralph,  dearest,  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of 
you,'  she  said,  breaking  that  long  interval  of 
silence. 

'  Could  I  refuse  you  anything  at  such  a 
time,  Helen  ? ' 

*  I  want  you  to  be  friends  with  mamma.* 

*  We  are  friends,  dear ;  we  have  spoken 
together  often,'  he  said,  in  a  reassuring  tone. 
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'  But  I  want  you  to  forgive  her  for  the 
past.  Look  at  her  face,  Ralph,  and  you  will 
feee  how  she  has  suffered.  And  it  would 
grieve  me  terribly  to  think  that  at  the  last 
there  should  be  enmity  between  those  who 
love  me  so  dearly,  each  in  a  different 
way.' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do,  dearest  ? ' 
*  Will  you  take  her  hand  before  me,  and  say 
that  you  bury  whatever  resentment  you  once 
felt  aofainst  her  ?     There  is  some  excuse  for 
her,  Ralph.     She  could  not  guess  how  dearly 
we  loved  each  other ;  to  part  us  meant  a  kind  of 
moral  death  to  both.     We  have  not  ordinary 
natures.     Most  men  and  women  never  marry 
their   first   loves,    and  yet   do    not    find  life 
spoiled  for  them  in  consequence.     Since  my 
entrance  into  the  new  world,  I  have  known 
many  girls,  and  the  way  in  which  they  talked 
of  love  and  marriage  sounded  very  strange  to 
ihe.      We  must   not   blame   others   for   not 
readily   perceiving    that   we   were    different 
from  most.     You  know,  dear,'  she  concluded, 
with  a  faint  smile  lighting  her  wan  features, 
— 'we   were   always  a  romantic,  star-gazing 
couple.' 
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*  I  will  do  what  you  wish,'  he  answered, 
softly. 

Mrs.  Vanstone  was  standing  with  her  back 
to  them,  pretending  to  look  out  at  the  window, 
so  that  she  should  not  appear  to  be  watching 
them.  She  had  not  caught  a  word  of  this 
whispered  conversation,  and  when  she  turned 
round  in  obedience  to  Helen's  summons, 
they  saw  that  she  was  weeping  quietly  and 
bitterly. 

'  Will  you  come  here  a  moment,  mamma  ; 
I  have  something  to  say  that  concerns  you 
and  Ralph.' 

She  drew  near,  trying  as  best  she  could  to 
suppress  her  tears. 

'  I  have  been  saying  that  it  would  pain  me 
deeply  to  know  that  at  the  last  there  was 
enmity  between  those  who  are  the  dearest  in 
the  world  to  me.  Ralph  wishes  to  offer  you 
his  hand,  and  to  say  that  he  no  longer 
cherishes  any  resentment  for  the  share  you 
took  in  separating  us.' 

Ralph  held  out  his  hand  with  an  apparent 
air  of  cordiality.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  real  feelings,  at  such  a  time  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  refuse   Helen's   request. 

VOL.  III.  p 
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Mrs.  Vanstone  gave  it  a  convulsive  pressure, 
and  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  '  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  forgive  myself.' 

And  after  that  apparent  reconciliation, 
Ralph  withdrew,  Helen's  grateful  smile  being 
reward  enough  for  this  conquest  of  the 
sterner  part  of  his  nature.  These  last  few 
days  had  been  fertile  in  bringing  about  a 
cessation  of  enmity  towards  those  whom  it 
seemed  almost  a  duty  to  hate.  Only  the 
other  night,  Courtenay's  frank  and  generous 
bearing  had  conquered  him  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  led  him  to  part  in  friendship  from 
the  member  of  a  detested  race  ;  and  now  he 
had  formally  forgiven  a  woman  who  had 
taken  the  sunshine  out  of  his  life. 

Exhausted  by  the  incessant  emotion  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  for  so  many 
nights  and  days,  he  slept  soundly  for  the  first 
time  since  Helen's  illness,  and  when  he  woke 
in  the  morning,  a  strange  idea  passed  through 
his  brain,  an  idea  that,  if  carried  out,  would 
enable  him  to  baffle,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
inexorable  destiny  which  had  seemed  to 
pursue  him  through  life. 


CHAPTER    LVL 


HUSBAND     AND     WIFE. 


HAT  intense  relief  does  it  afford 
to  the  overcharged  heart  to  open 
itself  once  more  to  the  entrance 
of  hope.  The  succeeding  days 
seemed  bright  in  contrast  with  those  which 
had  gone  before  ;  for,  although  the  physicians 
dared  not  speak  with  absolute  certainty  of 
the  future,  there  was  noticeable  in  their 
utterances  a  sanguine  tone,  which  gave  re- 
newed courage  to  Ralph  and  Mrs.  Vanstone. 
Ralph  saw  her  every  day  now ;  and  those 
brief  interviews  were  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  by  both.  Love  is  a  more  successful 
doctor  than  most  people  are  aware  of, — and 
when  he  came  softly  into  the  room,  there 
rose  a  flush  upon  Helen's  cheek,  a  bright- 
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ness  in  her  eye,  that,  for  a  moment,  might 
have  cheated  you  into  the  behef  she  was  on 
a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

And  in  one  of  these  interviews,  he  un- 
folded to  her  the  idea  which  had  been  pass- 
ing through  his  mind. 

*  Dearest,  I  am  going  to  make  a  very 
strange  request,'  he  began. 

'  You  yielded  so  gracefully  to  mine  the 
other  day,  that  I  must  follow  your  example,' 
she  interrupted,  with  a  bright  smile. 

'  You  know  how  relentlessly  fate  has 
seemed  to  pursue  me  through  life  ? '  he  re- 
sumed. *  It  dogged  me  for  many  weary 
years  before  I  met  you, — I  am  alluding  now 
to  my  worldly  ambitions — and  it  is  only  a 
short  time  since  I  managed  to  baffle  and  to 
conquer  it.  Well,  Helen,  it  has  pursued  me 
as  closely  in  my  relations  with  you.  Forgive 
me  for  recurring  to  the  past  for  a  moment. 
After  that  night  in  which  we  gathered  the 
roses  together,  and  you  confessed  you  loved 
me,  I  felt  strong  enough  to  bid  adieu  to 
superstition.  I  said  to  myself  that  no  power 
on  earth  could  separate  those  who  so  truly 
loved    each    other.      The    advent   of    your 
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uncle's  fortune  shattered  the  fond  and  san- 
guine dream.  The  subsequent  loss  of  it 
impelled  you  once  more  to  a  course  fatal  to 
my  chance  of  happiness.  I  came  down  to 
Westmere,  and  love  conquered,  as  it  ever 
should.  You  fled  to  this  house,  and  when  I 
left  you  after  making  arrangements  for  our 
future  once  more,  and  as  I  thought,  for  the 
last  time,  I  bade  adieu  to  superstition,  I  said 
that  fate  could  interpose  no  further  barrier 
between  our  hearts.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  his  tears  fell 
upon  her  hand  as  he  resumed,  in  a  broken 
voice, — 

'  I  came  the  next  morning  and  learned 
that  again  had  I  been  baffled  by  the  same 
invisible  destiny  that  took  such  delight  in 
working  me  ill.  And  now,  Helen,  for  the 
last  effort  that  shall  give  me  the  victory. 
Let  me  call  you  mine  without  delay  ;  in  this 
room  we  can  be  made  husband  and  wife.' 

She  read  the  thought  that  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  and  to  which  he  did  not  give  utter- 
ance for  fear  of  distressing  her.  She  raised 
his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  murmured  softly, — 

*  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my  own  Ralph. 
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And  if  I  should  die,  it  will  be  happiness  to 
know  that  I  belong  to  you  in  name  as  well 
as  heart.' 

For  a  moment,  the  self-control  of  both 
gave  way  at  the  pathetic  thoughts  conjured 
up  by  her  words.  Her  head  sank  upon  his 
breast,  and  their  tears  mingled. 

'  Hush,  hush,  my  darling,  you  will  get 
well  and  strong  again,'  he  said,  his  man's 
strength  enabling  him  to  recover  himself 
first.     *  I  will  speak  to  your  mother  about  it.' 

Mrs.  Vanstone  was  told  of  their  mutual 
wish,  and  made  no  opposition.  Ralph 
fancied  that  in  her  eye  there  gleamed  an 
almost  happy  light,  as  if  she  felt  that,  by 
this  tardy  consent,  she  was  doing  her  best 
to  atone  for  the  past. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  he  told  Helen  the 
details  of  his  interview  with  Courtenay,  and 
how  favourably  he  had  been  impressed  with 
his  frank  and  manly  conduct.  She  was 
silent  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  finished  ; 
then  at,  length  she  said — '  If  I  should  re- 
cover, this  illness  will  have  brought  about 
some  good,  for  it  has  reconciled  all  those 
whom  I  both  love  and  esteem.     But  for  it, 
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mamma  and  I  might  not  have  been  friends 
for  years  ;  and  you  might  never  have  known 
the  nobleness  of  Courtenay's  nature.' 

Two  days  after,  in  that  quiet  chamber,  the 
marriage  service  was  read  by  Ralph's  friend, 
and  they  were  husband  and  wife.  Strange 
and  solemn  wedding, — so  different  from  what 
she  had  ever  pictured  in  her  girlish  days  of 
romance.  No  gay  adjuncts,  no  church 
thronged  with  warm-hearted  friends  to  wish 
them  well, — only  a  sick-room,  from  which 
death  had  not  even  yet  removed  his  baneful 
shadow,  the  low  and  solemn  tones  of  the 
priest  breaking  the  perfect  silence,  as  he 
read  over,  to  a  weeping  bride  and  a  heart- 
broken bridegroom,  the  marriage  service. 

And  yet  when  it  was  concluded,  and  the 
new-made  husband  and  wife  were  alone, 
their  hands  clasped  together,  a  holy  peace 
seemed  to  fill  the  hearts  of  both.  Religion, 
through  its  minister,  had  sanctified,  by  that 
solemn  act,  love  which  had  survived  such 
bitter  disappointment,  and  had  spoken  to 
them  of  that  fairer  life  beyond  the  tomb,  in 
which  tears  and  breaking  hearts  shall  be 
unknown. 
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'  And  now  I  am  very  happy,'  she  said  at 
length,  a  bright  smile  breaking  through  her 
tears. 

That  smile  seemed  to  him  like  the  break- 
ing of  the  dawn  which  might  yet  succeed  to 
the  gloomy  night  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
And  very  soon  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
misread  the  omen.     One  other  anxious  day 

of  suspense,  and  then  Sir  George  R said, 

in  a  triumphant  tone — '  She  will  recover  ;  it 
is  now  only  a  question  of  time.' 

These  skilful  men  had  treated  her  well ; 
and  all  that  science  could  do  had  been  done 
to  rescue  so  young  and  lovely  a  victim  from 
the  grasp  of  that  terrible  phantom  who 
gathers  bud  and  blossom  in  his  ruthless 
march.  But  who  shall  doubt  that  in  this 
grim  and  silent  combat.  Love  had  helped  to 
overmaster  Death. 


EPILOGUE 


HE  last  chapter  was  a  somewhat 
gloomy  one.  It  may  perhaps  re- 
fresh the  spirit  of  the  reader  to  pay 
our  hero  and  heroine  a  visit  five 
years  after  their  marriage.  It  is  very  near  to 
the  close  of  the  season  ;  one  of  the  brightest 
and  gayest  on  record.  We  shall  not  find  them 
in  hot,  dusty  London  ;  but  in  a  charming 
retreat,  a  few  miles  from  the  great  centre. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  Ralph  bought  the 
cottage  which  had  been  the  scene  of  their 
early  love  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  there 
had  risen  upon  its  ruins  a  beautiful  villa, 
worthy  to  be  the  home  of  an  artist  and  a 
wife  whose  tastes  had  always  leaned  to  the 
side  of  the  luxurious. 
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The  house  was  a  brick  building,  two 
stories  high,  standing  on  a  slope  of  ground, 
with  a  raised  terrace  in  front.  It  was  a 
piece  of  composite  architecture,  in  the 
Venetian  details  of  which  various  coloured 
bricks  were  used  in  the  cornices,  friezes,  and 
window  dressings.  A  fine  harmony  of 
colour  was  kept  throughout,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  centre  and  wings  had  been 
planned  by  a  skilful  hand.  The  entrance 
was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  from 
which  you  passed  into  a  vestibule,  forming 
a  perfect  square,  with  pilasters  and  columns, 
and  terminated  by  a  domed  ceiling,  from 
which  hung  a  lustre  of  coloured  glass. 
From  the  vestibule  you  entered  a  similar 
compartment,  running  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  and  lighted  by  a  dome  light. 
Beyond  this  was  the  staircase,  of  novel 
design,  leading  to  the  rooms  above. 

On  the  left  were  the  drawing-room  and 
boudoir,  with  a  hall,  containing  an  aviary 
and  fish-tank,  formed  after  the  manner  of  a 
Roman  atrium.  From  this  you  descended 
by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  flower-garden, 
laid  out  with  exquisite  taste.     In  the  walks 
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were  various  garden  deities.  On  the  right 
were  the  dining-room,  lavatory,  bilHard-room, 
and  studio.  At  the  back  of  these  was  a 
beautiful  lawn,  the  making  of  which  had 
cost  much  labour.  It  was  approached  from 
the  billiard-room  by  a  balcony,  from  which 
steps  descended  to  the  gravel  walk,  formed 
of  fine  sea  shells. 

In  the  basement  were  the  kitchen  offices, 
screened  from  view  by  a  variety  of  shrubs 
and  climbing  plants.  Above  were  the  bed- 
rooms, terminated  by  a  roof  of  rich  tiles. 
The  chimneys  were  of  elegant  and  pictur- 
esque form,  forming,  as  they  always  should, 
a  part  of  the  general  design.  The  walls 
were  crowned  by  a  balustrade,  with  piers, 
ornaments,  and  devices,  conducing  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  structure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  owner  of  so  charm- 
ing a  villa  could  not  be  a  poor  man.  Every 
year  had  served  to  increase  Ralph's  fame. 
His  pictures  commanded  large  prices  ;  and 
he  was  accustomed  to  say  of  himself,  with 
a  good-humoured  smile, — *  I  am  growing 
horribly  rich!'  He  worked  hard, — not  for 
love  of  gain,  but  for  love  of  his  art. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanstone  resided  in  a  small 
house  near  their  own.  The  poor  old  gende- 
man  was  now  quite  imbecile,  but  perfectly- 
harmless,  and  gave  hardly  any  trouble  to 
his  wife.  Ralph  had  suggested  that  Helen 
should  make  an  addition  to  their  income,  but 
Mrs.  Vanstone  had  refused  to  accept  any 
obligations  from  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
been  so  fierce  an  enemy.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  her  daughter's  terrible 
illness  had  effected  a  complete  change  in 
her  nature,  or  that  even  now  she  did  not 
occasionally  lament  Helen's  lack  of  ambition. 
But  she  was  wonderfully  subdued  in  com- 
parison with  the  past,  and  found  their  income 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  a-year  sufficient 
for  her  wants.  If  she  wished  to  drive,  a 
carriage  was  always  at  her  disposal ;  and 
Helen  managed  dexterously  to  increase  her 
mother's  comforts  without  laying  her  under 
too  great  an  obligation. 

Husband  and  wife  are  standing  together 
on  the  lawn  this  morning.  It  would  be 
considered  an  early  hour  by  fashionable 
people, — just  on  the  stroke  of  ten.  By  the 
side  of  his  mother  stands  her  eldest  born, 
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a  bright,  handsome  boy,  in  whom  you  can 
trace  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  Ralph. 
Five  years  of  matrimony  have  not  altered 
Helen  to  any  great  extent.  The  beauty  of 
the  girl  has  given  way  to  the  more  majestic 
loveliness  of  the  woman.  But  on  her  face 
there  is  an  expression  of  perfect  content, 
which  makes  her  look  very  little  older  than 
in  the  days  when  Ralph  first  wooed  her  on 
the  same  spot  where  they  are  standing  now. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  are  dressed  with 
a  care  that  tells  they  are  going  on  some 
important  journey.  A  servant  comes  to  tell 
them  that  the  carriage  is  waiting.  She  takes 
her  boy  in  her  arms  and  kisses  him  fondly. 
'  Good-bye,  darling,  for  a  few  hours  ! ' 

Ralph  follows  her  example.  He  is  as 
devoted  a  father  as  he  is  a  husband  ;  and 
when  his  work  is  over,  plays  with  his  little 
son  like  a  schoolboy. 

They  enter  the  carriage,  and  are  driven 
rapidly  towards  London.  Whither  can  they 
be  bound  at  so  early  an  hour  ?  By  the 
satisfied  expression  on  Helen's  face,  you 
would  guess  she  was  going  to  purchase  a 
new  bonnet,  or  give  an  order  for  a  new  dress. 
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But,  although  Ralph  is  the  most  indulgent  of 
husbands,  and  has  often,  at  his  wife's  request, 
brought  his  artistic  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
her  raiment,  she  would  hardly  take  him 
from  his  avocations  on  so  trivial  an  errand. 
At  length,  the  carriage  draws  up  at  that 
famous  temple  of  matrimony,  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square.  It  is  at  a  wedding,  then, 
that  they  are  going  to  assist. 

How  wonderful  and  universal  is  that 
sentiment  which  arrests  the  most  indifferent 
passers-by  on  an  occasion  like  this.  A 
goodly  crowd  is  assembled  round  the  door 
and  on  the  steps,  composed  of  old  and 
young,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  female  portion  is  in  the  ascendant. 
Even  the  passing  butcher  boy  arrests  his 
rapid  journey,  oblivious  of  his  master's 
customers.  Nursemaids,  always  a  senti- 
mental race,  are  there  in  profusion,  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bride,  and  to  indulge 
in  minute  criticism  on  her  appearance. 

Helen  and  Ralph  enter  the  church,  al- 
ready filled  to  overflowing  with  the  friends 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  others  to 
whom   they   are   well   known    by  sight  and 
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name.  And  who  is  the  bridegroom  ? 
Reader,  it  is  a  very  old  acquaintance,  almost 
as  old  a  one  as  Ralph  Weldon  himself, — 
it  is  Granville  Courtenay. 

So  this  sorrowful  lover  has  found  conso- 
lation at  last,  as  it  was  but  natural  he  should. 
But  we  who  know  what  his  acquaintance 
never  can,  are  able  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  was  able  to  banish 
Helens  sweet  face  from  his  dreams,  al- 
though, in  his  heart,  he  was  always  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  his  brother  had  the 
stronger  right  to  her  love.  Who,  then,  is  the 
woman  who  has  been  able  to  cure  his  regret 
for  the  past  ?  Is  it  some  bright  daughter  of 
fashion,  some  brilliant  queen  of  the  aristo- 
cratic world,  like  his  first  wife  ? 

A  flutter  in  the  assembly,  a  general 
turning  of  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  door, 
tell  that  the  bride  has  arrived, — and,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  father,  a  soft  flush  upon 
her  cheeks,  a  happy  light  upon  her  eyes, 
Blanche  Maynard  advances  to  the  altar. 
He  has  chosen  at  last  the  girl  who  has 
loved  him  all  her  life,  who  has  refused 
many  good   offers   for   his   sake,   and    who 
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would  have  married  him  had  he  been  a  poor 
man  as  cheerfully  as  she  does  now.  Of 
course,  the  women  do  not  believe  this. 
Many  of  them  are  bitterly  disappointed,  and 
whisper  to  each  other  that  she  is  a  skilful 
i7itiHgMante,  and  has  played  her  cards 
cleverly.  But  the  woman  who  marries  a 
husband  with  thirty  thousand  a-year  must 
be  prepared  for  comments  of  this  kind. 
Courtenay,  at  any  rate,  is  satisfied  with  re- 
gard to  his  cousin's  motives,  and  knows 
that  she  is  as  free  from  mercenary  notions 
as  himself.  She  has  had  many  presents, 
but  the  one  she  prizes  most  is  a  bracelet, 
the  joint  gift  of  Helen  and  Ralph,  and  she 
wears  it  to-day.  Our  hero  and  heroine 
have  never  ceased  to  feel  grateful  to  her  for 
the  kind  and  generous  part  she  played  in 
their  own  chequered  history. 

The  service  is  gone  through,  the  register 
signed,  and  the  wet  Jing  guests  proceed  to 
the  small  house  in  Mayfair,  where  Helen 
once  lay  sick  unto  death.  The  party  is 
small  but  select,  boasting  among  it  lords  and 
ladies,  honourable  Misters  and  Misses.  The 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  is  drunk, 
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Courtenay  returns  thanks  In  a  genial  and 
humorous  speech.  He  looks  perfectly  con- 
tented, Helen's  presence  evidently  conjuring 
up  no  depressing  memories ;  and  Blanche 
seems  as  happy  as  a  bride  should  be. 
Shortly  after,  the  newly  married  couple 
depart   for   the   country  seat   lent   them  by 

the  Earl  of  M ,  and  the  guests  depart. 

In  an  hour  from  that  time,  Ralph  and  his 
wife  are  standing  once  more  upon  the  lawn 
of  their  own  beautiful  home.  Not  the  least 
fervent  among  the  congratulations  offered 
to  Courtenay  and  his  bride  by  their  mutual 
friends,  have  be^n  those  of  the  man  and 
woman  who  have  proved,  more  than  any 
other,  the  truth  and  nobleness  of  their 
natures. 

*  May  they  be  as  happy  as  they  deserve,' 
says  Helen,  with  a  dreamy  look  In  her  eyes, 
as  If  she  were  thinking  of  something  conjured 
up  by  that  kind  wish. 

Ralph  answers  *Amen,'  In  a  voice  as 
sincere  as  her  own  ;  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
she  adds, — '  What  a  different  wedding  from 
our  own,  dearest.' 

He  draws  her  tenderly  to  him  as  he  says, 
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— '  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  that  time, 
even  now.  But  fate  has  long  ceased  to  be 
our  foe.  Every  year  seems  to  increase  our 
happiness.  I  love  my  Helen  as  dearly  now 
as  in  the  hour  when  she  first  whispered  'yes/ 
aye,  more  dearly,  if  possible.  And  she  has 
not,  I  think,  repented  taking  a  Bohemian 
for  her  husband.  For,  although  I  visit 
fashionable  people,  and  have,  thanks  to  her 
instruction,  acquired  a  fashionable  polish,  I 
am  at  heart  a  Bohemian  still.' 

And  for  answer,  she  flings  her  soft  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  gives  him  an  unsought 
kiss.  There  are  a  few  people  in  the  world 
who  are  as  much  lovers  after  marriage  as 
before,  and  amongst  them  are  Ralph  and 
Helen  Weldon. 


THE    END. 
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some novel,  which  we  can  recommend  without  reservation." 

The  Standard  says  : — "  '  Against  her  Will '  is  a  very  powerful  novel,  and 
one  which  we  can  on  every  account  recommend  to  our  readers." 

The  Graphic  says  : — "The  book  is  full  of  good  and  careful  work  from 
end  to  end,  and  very  much  above  the  average  level  of  merit," 

The  Scotsman  says  : — "  Against  her  Will '  is  a  novel  of  sterling  merit." 

ALDEN  OF  ALDENHOLME.  By  George 
Smith.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

ALICE  GODOLPHIN  and  A  LITTLE  HEIRESS. 
By  Mary  Neville.     In  2  vols.,  21s. 

ALL  ROUND  THE  WORLD;  or,  What's  the 
Object .?  By  Frank  Foster,  author  of  "  Number 
One  ;  or,  The  Way  of  the  World,"  etc.,  etc.  3  vols., 
3  IS.  6d. 

AS  THE  SHADOWS  FALL:  a  Novel.  By  J, 
Edward  Muddock,  author  of  "  A  Wingless 
Angel,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

ANNALS  of  the  TWENTY-NINTH  CENTURY  : 
or,  the  Autobiography  of  the  Tenth  President  of  the 
World- Republic.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

"  Here  is  a  work  in  certain  respects  one  of  the  most  singular  in  modern 
literature,  which  surpasses  all  of  its  class  in  bold  and  luxuriant  imagination, 
in  vivid  descriptive  power,  in  startling — not  to  say  extravagant  suggestions 

— in  lofty  and  delicate  moral  sympathies We  have  read  his  work 

with   almost   equal   feelings   of   pleasure,    wonderment,   and   amusement, 
and  this,   we  think,  will  be  the  feelings  of  most  of  its  readers.     On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  book  of  remarkable  novelty,  and  unquestionable  genius.' 
Nojicotiformist. 
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ARE    YOU    MY    WIFE?     By   Grace   Ramsay, 
author  of  '*'  Iza's  Story,"  "  A  Woman's  Trials,"  etc. 

3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

ARBARAS   WARNING.     By  the  author  of 
"  Recommended  to  Mercy."     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 


BARONET'S  CROSS,  The.  By  Mary  Meeke, 
author  of  "  Marion's  Path  through  Shadow  to  Sun- 
shine."    2  vols.,  2 IS. 

BETWEEN  TWO  LOVES.  By  Robert  J.  Grif- 
fiths, LL.D.     3  vols.,  3  IS.  6. 

BITTER  to  SWEET  END.  By  E.  HoSKEN.  3  vols., 
3  IS.  6d. 

BLACK  SQUIRE,  The  ;  or,  a  Lady's  Four  Wishes. 
By  Davus.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

BLUEBELL.  By  Mrs.  G.  C.  HUDDLESTON.  3  vols., 
3  IS.  6d. 

"Sparkling,   well-written,  spirited,  and  maybe  read  with  certainty  of 
amusement.  ' — Sunday  Times. 

BRANDON  TOWER.     A  Story.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

"  Familiar  matter  of  to-day.' 

BROKEN  BLOSSOM,  A.  By  Florence  Marryat, 

Author  of  "  Love's  Conflict,"  "  Woman  against  Woman,"  &c. 
3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

BY-WAYS:  A  Novel.  By  Mary  W.  Paxton. 
3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 


ATCHING     A    TARTAR.      By    G.    Webb 
Appleton.     Author  of  "  Frozen  Hearts."     3 
vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

CHASTE  AS  ICE,  PURE  AS  SNOW.     By  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Despard.    3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d.    Second  Edition. 

"A  novel  of  something  more  than  ordinary  promise." — Graphic. 

CLAUDE  HAMBRO.     By  John  C.  Westwood. 

3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

CUPID    AND    THE    SPHINX.       By    Harford 
Flemming.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
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COUSIN    DEBORAH'S    WHIM.      A    Novel;    By 

Mary  E.  Shipley,  author  of  "  Gabrielle  Vaughan," 

etc.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
CRUEL  CONSTANCY.     By  Katharine  King, 

author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."     3  vols., 

3  IS.  6d. 


AYS  OF  HIS  VANITY,  The.     By  Sydney 
Grundy.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
DESPERATE  CHARACTER.  A  :     A  Tale  of  the 
Gold  Fever.     By  W.  Thomson-Gregg.       3   vols. 
31s.  6d. 

"A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  interest." — Daily  News. 

D'EYNCOURTS  OF  FAIRLEIGH,  The.  By 
Thomas  Rowland  Skemp.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

DONE  IN  THE  DARK.  By  the  author  of  "Re- 
commended to  Mercy."     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

Dr.  MIDDLETON'S  DAUGHTER.  By  the  author 
of  "A  Desperate  Character."     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

DULCIE.  By  Lois  Ludlow.  3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

S'WLIOT  the  younger  :  a  Fiction  in  Free- 
.^B|     hand.     By  Bernard  Barker.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 


EYES    SO    BLUE:    a    Novel.     By   Agnes    Law. 
3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

AIR,  BUT  NOT  FALSE.    By  Evelyn  Camp- 
bell.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

FAIR,    BUT    NOT    WISE.       By  Mrs.    FORREST- 

Grant.     2  vols.,  2 IS. 
FAIR   IN   THE   FEARLESS   OLD   FASHION. 

By  Charles  Farmlet.  2  vols.,  21s. 
FIRST  AND    LAST.      By    F.    Vernon-White 

2  vols.,  2  IS. 

FOLLATON  PRIORY.     2  vols.,  21s. 

FRANK    ALLERTON  :    an    Autobiography.     By 

Augustus  Mongredien.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
FRANK  AMOR.     By  Jajabee.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
FROZEN   HEARTS.      By   G.   Webb  Appleton. 

3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
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ARDEN  AT  MONKHOLME,  The  :    3  vols., 
3 IS.  6d. 
GAUNT  ABBEY.      By  Elizabeth  J.   Lysaght, 

author   of   "Building   upon    Sand,"    "Nearer    and 

Dearer,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
GEORGE  HERN  :  a  Novel.   By  HENRY  Glemham. 

3  vols.,  31S.  6d. 
GERALD  BOYNE.  By  T.  W.  Eames.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
GILMORY.     By  Phcebe  Allen.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
GOLD  DUST.     A  Story.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
GOLDEN  MEMOIRS.  By Effie  Leigh.  2  vols.,  21s. 
GRANTHAM  SECRETS.  By  Phgebe  M.  Feilden. 

3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
GRAYWORTH:    a    Story   of  Country   Life.      By 

Carey  Hazelwood.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
GREED'S    LABOUR    LOST.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

fllEIR    OF    REDDESMONT,  The.      3    vols., 

HER  GOOD  NAME.    By  J.  Fortrey  Bouverie. 

3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
HER  IDOL.    By  Maxwell  Hood.     3  vols.,  31s.  66. 
HER  WORLD  AGAINST  A  LIE.     By  Florence 

Marryat.     Author  of  "Love's  Conflict,"    etc.     3 

vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
HILDA  AND  I.     By  Mrs.  Hartley.     2  vols.,  21s. 

"  An  interesting,  well- written,  and  natural  story." — Public  Opinion. 

HILLESDEN  on  the  moors.  By  RoSA  MAC- 
KENZIE Kettle,  Author  of  "The  Mistress  of  Lang- 
dale  Hall."     2  vols.,  2  IS. 

HIS  LITTLE  COUSIN.  By  Emma  Maria  Pear- 
son, Author  of  "  One  Love  in  a  Life."  3  vols., 
3 IS.  6d. 

HIS  SECOND  WIFE.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author 
of  "  Meg,"  "  Just  a  Woman."  "  Woman's  Wrong,"  etc. 
3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

HIS  WIFE.  By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby,  Author  of 
"  Common  Sense,"  &c.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
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HOUSE  OF  CLARISFORD,  The:  a  Novel.  By 
Frederick  Woodman.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

HOW  HE  WON  HER.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author 
of  "Meg,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.*  6d. 

N  BONDS,  BUT  FETTERLESS  :  a  Tale  of 
Old  Ulster.     By  Richard  Cunninghame. 

2  vols.,  2 IS. 

IN  SECRET  PLACES.     By  Robert  J.  Griffiths 

LL.D.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
IN    SPITE   OF  FORTUNE.    By  Maurice  Gay. 

3  vols.,  31S.  6d. 

IS  IT  FOR  EVER.?  By  Kate  Mainwaring. 
3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

ABEZ  EBSLEIGH,  M.P.     By  Mrs.  EiLOART, 
Author  of  "  The  Curate's  Discipline,"  "  Meg," 


"  Kate  Randal's  Bargain,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

JESSIE  OF  BOULOGNE.     By  the  Rev.  C.  GlLL- 
MOR,  M.A.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 


ATE  BYRNE.    By  S.  Howard  Taylor.    2 

vols.,  2  IS. 

KATE  RANDAL'S  BARGAIN.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 
Author  of  "  The  Curate's  Discipline,"  "  Some  of 
Our  Girls,"  ''  Meg,"  &c.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

KITTY'S  RIVAL.  By  Sydney  Mostyn,  Author 
of  "The  Surgeon's  Secret,"  etc.     3  vols,,  31s.  6d. • 

ADY    LOUISE.      By   Kathleen    Isabelle 
Clarges.     3  vols.,  31S.  6d. 


LADY  OF  TREFERNE,  The.     By  Harriet  S. 

Hill.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
LADY'S  HOLM.     By  Annie  L.  Walker,  author 

of  "  Against  Her  Will,"  "  A  Canadian  Heroine/'  &c.     3  vols. 
3 IS.  6d. 
LASCARE :  a  Tale.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

LAST  OF  THE  HADDONS,  The.     By  Mrs.  New- 
■    MAN,  Author  of  "  Too  Late,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
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LAWRENCE  LOFTEWALDE.  By  Arthur 
Hamilton.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

LIFE  OUT  OF  DEATH  :  a  Romance.  3  vols., 
3 IS.  6d. 

LITTLE  LOO,  The  :  a  Story  of  the  South  Sea. 
By  Sidney  Mostyn.  Author  of  "Kitty's  Rival/'  "The 
Surgeon's  Secret,"  «&:c.     3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

LLANTHONY  COCKLEWIG  :  an  Autobiographi- 
cal Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Adventures.  By  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Shepherd  Maguth,  LL.B.,  Can- 
tab.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

LORD  CASTLETON'S  WARD.  By  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Green.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

LOVE  LOST,  BUT  HONOUR  WON.  By  Theo- 
dore Russell  Monro,  Author  of  ''  The  Vande- 
leurs  of  Red  Tor,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

LOVE  THAT  LIVED,  The.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 
Author  of  "The  Curate's  Discipline,"  "Just  a 
Woman,"  "  Woman's  Wrong,"  &c.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

"  Three  volumes  which  most  people  will  prefer  not  to  leave  till  they  have 
read  the  last  page  of  the  third  volume." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  most  thoroughly  wholesome  novels  we  have  read  for  some 
time. " — Scotsman. 

LYNTON  ABBOTT'S  CHILDREN.  A  Novel.  3 
vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

JADAME.     By  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  Author 
of  "  St.  Simon's  Niece,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
MAGIC  OF  LOVE,  The.  By  Mrs.  Forrest-Grant, 
Author  of  "  Fair,  but  not  Wise."     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

"A  very  amusing  novel." — Scotsman. 

MAID    ELLICE.      By   Theo.    Gift.      Author   of 

"Pretty  Miss  Bellew,"  &c.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

MAR'S  WHITE  WITCH.    By  Gertrude  Doug- 
las, Author  of  "  Brown  as  a  Berry,"  etc.     3  vols.^ 
,     31s.  6d. 

"A  thoroughly  good  novel,  which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  our 
readers.  .  .  We  should  not  have  grudged  a  little  extra  length  to  the  story  r 
...  for  '  Mar's  White  Witch  '  is  one  of  those  rare  novels  in  w  hich  it  is  a  cause 
of  ree;ret,  rather  than  of  satisfaction,  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.'" 
—John  Dull. 

MASTER  OF  RED  LEAF,  The  :  A  Tale.  By 
Elizabeth  A.  Meriwether.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
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MASTER    OF    RIVERSWOOD,   The.     By   Mrs. 

Arthur  Lewis.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
MART  AND  MANSION  :  a  Tale  of  Struggle  and 

Rest.    By  Philip  Massinger.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
MARY     GRAINGER:     A     Story.      By     George 

T  ETr^TT         ■?  vol'?      ^TS 

MOUNTAIN  DAISY,  A.  By  Emily  Grace 
Harding.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

MR.  VAUGHAN'S  HEIR.  By  Frank  Lee  Bene- 
dict, Author  of  "  Miss  Dorothy's  Charge,"  etc.,  3 
vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

MY  FRIEND  AND  MY  WIFE.  By  Henry  James 
GiBBS.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

IlOTlAME'S  WORTH,  A.     By  Mrs.  M.  Allen.     2 
i^M        vols.,  2  IS. 


NEARER    AND    DEARER.     By   Elizabeth   J. 

Lysaght,     Author     of    "Building    upon     Sand." 

3  vols.,  31S.  6d. 
NO  FATHERLAND.    By  Madame  Von  Oppen. 

2  vols.,  2  is. 

NLY    SEA    AND    SKY.      By    Elizabeth 

HiNDLEY.      2  vols.,  2 IS. 

OUR  VICAR.    By  Wynter  Frore  Knight.    3 

vols.,  3 is.  6d. 
OVER    THE    FURZE.     By  Rosa    M.    Kettle, 

Author  of  the  "  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall,"  etc.     3 

vols.,  3 is.  6d. 

ENELOPE'S    WEB:    a    Story.      By     LouiS 

WiTHRED.      3  vols.,  3IS.  6d. 


PERCY    LOCKHART.      By  F.  W.  Baxter.      2 

vols.,  2  IS. 

PHILIP   LYNDON'S  TROUBLES.      By   Edith 
Owen  Bourne.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

UEEN  OF  TWO  WORLDS,  The.     A  Novel. 
3  vols.,  3  IS.  6d. 
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ECTOR    OF    OXBURY,   The:    a   Novel.     3 
vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

"This  is  a  very  good  novel,  written  throughout  in  a  generous  catholic 
spirit  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  kindly  humour,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  readers." — Standard. 

RAVENSDALE.     By  Robert  Thynne,  author  of 

"  Tom  Delany."     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
RIDING  OUT  THE  GALE.  By  Annette  Lyster. 

3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
RING   OF  PEARLS,  The  ;    or.  His  at  Last.     By 

Jerrold  Quick.    2  vols.,  21s. 
RIVERSDALE    COURT.      By    Mrs.    Forrest 

Grant,  author  of  "  Fair,  but  not  Wise,"  &c.  3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
RUPERT  REDMOND.     A  Tale  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America.     By  Walter  Sims  South- 
well.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

AINT  SIMON'S  NIECE.  By  Frank  Lee 
Benedict,  author  of"  Miss  Dorothy's  Charge." 
3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

SALTHURST  :  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis, 
author  of  "  The  Master  of  Riverswood."  3  vols.,, 
31s.  6d. 

SEARCH  FOR  A  HEART,  The  :  a  Novel.  By 
John  Alexander.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

SECRET  OF  TWO  HOUSES,  The.  By  Fanny 
Fisher.    2  vols.,  21s. 

SEDGEBOROUGH  WORLD,  The.  By  A.  Fare- 
brother.      2  vols.,  2 IS. 

SELF-UNITED.  By  Mrs.  HiCKES  Bryant.  3  vols., 

31s.  6d. 
SHADOW  OF  ERKSDALE,  The.    By  Bourton 

Marshall.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
SHE  REIGNS  ALONE  :  a  Novel.    By  Beatrice 

YORKE.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH  society.     3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
SIEGE  OF  VIENNA,  The  :  a  Novel.  By  Caroline 

PiCHLER.     (From  the  German.)     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
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SIR  MARMADUKE  LORTON.  By  the  Hon.  A. 
S.  G.  Canning.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

SOME  OF  OUR  GIRLS.  By  Mrs.  EiLOART,  author 
of  "The  Curate's  Discipline,"  "The  Love  that 
Lived,"  "  Meg,"  etc.,  -etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

"  A  book  that  should  be  read." — Athenceum. 

SONS  OF  DIVES.     2  vols.,  21s. 

SQUIRE      HARRINGTON'S      SECRET.        By 

George  W.  Garrett.    2  vols.,  21s. 
STRANDED,   BUT    NOT  LOST.    By  Dorothy 

Bromyard.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

STONEDELL  LODGE.  By  Frederick  Spencer 
Bird,  author  of  ''Harrington."     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

ANTALUS  CUP,  A.    By  Mrs.  Harry  Ben- 
nett Edwards.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

TATIANA;  or,  the  Conspiracy.  A  Tale  of  St. 
Petersburg.  By  Prince  JOSEPH  LUBOMIRSKI.  3 
vols.,  31s.  6d. 

"The  Story  is  painfully  interesting." — Standard. 

THEY  WERE  NEIGHBOURS.  A  Novel.  By 
Laindon  Hill.    31.  6d. 

THORNTONS    OF    THORNBURY,    The.      By 

Mrs.   Henry    Lowther    Chermside.      3   vols., 

31S.  6d. 
THRO'  THE  SHADOW.     2  vols.,  21s. 
TIGER  LILY,  A.     By  L.  Mervyn.     2  vols.  21s. 
TIMOTHY    CRIPPLE;   or,  "Life's  a   Feast."     By 

Thomas  Auriol  Robinson.    2  vols.,  21s. 
TOO  FAIR  TO  GO  FREE.     By  Henry  Kay  Wil- 

LOUGHBY.      3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

TOO  LIGHTLY  BROKEN.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

"  A  very  pleasing  story  .  .   .   .  very  prettily  told." — Mortiino  Post. 

TOM  DELANY.  By  Robert  Thynne,  author  of 
"  Ravensdale."     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

*' A  very  bright,  healthy,  simply-told  story." — Standard. 
"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book." — Sco/sman. 
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TOWER  HALLOWDEANE.     2  vols.,  21s. 

TOXIE  :  a  Tale.      3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

TRUST,  The  ;    an  Autobiography.      By  jEAN  LE 

Peur.     3  vols.,  3 is.  6d. 
TRUE  WOMEN.  By  Katharine  Stuart.   3  vols., 

31S.  6d. 
'TWIXT  CUP   AND   LIP.      By   Mary  Lovett- 

Cameron.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 
TWIXT  HAMMER  AND  ANVIL.      By  Frank 

Lee   Benedict,  author  of  "St.    Simon's   Niece," 

"  Miss  Dorothy's  Charge,"  etc.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
'TWIXT  WIFE  AND  FATHERLAND.     2  vols. 

21S. 

"  It  is  some  one  who  has  caught  her  (Baroness  Tautphoeus')  gift  of  telling 
a  charming  story  in  the  boldest  manner,  and  of  forcing  us  to  take  an  interest 
in  her  characters,  which  writers,  far  better  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  can 
never  approach." — Athenceum. 

TWO  STRIDES  OF  DESTINY.    By  S.  Brookes 
BUCKLEE.     3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

NDER  PRESSURE.     By  T.  E.  Pemberton, 

2  vols.,  2  IS. 

ERY  OLD    QUESTION,   A:    a  Novel.      By 
T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  Author  of  "Under 


Pressure,"  &c.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

"  For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune  or  else  fortune  love." — Hamlet. 

VIOLET  MORTIMER,    By  Frances  Noble.    3 
vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 


AGES  :  a  Story.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 


WANDERING  FIRES.     By  Mrs.  M.  C.  Despard, 
author  of  ''  Chaste  as  Ice,"  &c.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

WEIMAR'S  TRUST.  By  Mrs.  Edward  Christian. 
3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

WHAT    OLD    FATHER   THAMES  SAID.     By 
CouTTS  Nelson.    3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 
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WIDOW  UNMASKED,  The;  or,  the  Firebrand 
in  the  Family.  By  Flora  F.  Wylde.  3  vols., 
31S.  6d. 

WILL  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF  WOE  :  a  Novel.  By 
the  author  of  "  Dacia  Singleton,"  "  What  Money  Can't  Do;' 
"A  Winter  Tour  in  Spain,"  &c.     3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT  .?  A  Tale  of  the  Weald. 
3  vols.,  3 IS.  6d. 

This  is  a  clever  story,  easily  and  naturally  told,  and  the  reader's 
interest  sustained  throughout.  ,  .  .  A  pleasant,  readable  boolc,  such  as 
we  can  heartily  recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN  TO  BE  WON,  A.  An  Anglo-Indian 
Sketch.     By  ATHENE  Brama.     2  vols,  21s. 

"  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed  ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won." 

— TiTTjs  Andronicus,  Actii.,  So.  i. 
"  A  welcome  addition    to    the    literature     connected   with    the    most 
picturesque  of  our  dependencies. " — AtkencEum. 

"As  a  tale  of  adventure  "  A  Woman  to  be  Won  "  is  entitled  to  decided 
commendation. " — Graphic. 

"  A  more  familiar  sketch  of  station  life  in  India  ....  has  never  been 
written.    .    .    ." — Nonconformist. 


POPULAR    NEW    NOVELS,    &c.. 

EACH  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

jMlDAM  AND  EVE'S  COURTSHIP;  or  how  to 

l^^l     Write  a  Novel.     By  Jay  Wye.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

ADVENTURES  OF   MICK   CALLIGHIN,  M.P., 

The.  a  Story  of  Home  Rule;  THE  DE  BURGHOS,  a 
Romance.  By  W.  R.  Ancketill.  In  one  Volume,  with 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

AS  THE  FATES   WOULD    HAVE  IT.      By  G. 

Beresford  Fitzgerald.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 
AT   THE   ELEVENTH    HOUR:    a   Story.      By 
AusTYN  Graham.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

ARON  OF  EPPENFELD,  The  :  a  Romance, 

with  Verses.    By  John  J.  Hayden.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

BORN  TO  BE  A  LADY.     By  Katherine  Hen- 
derson.    Crown  8vo.,  price  7s,  6d. 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 
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BORN  TO  BLUSH  UNSEEN.  By  T.  Edgar 
Pemberton,  author  of  "  Dickens's  London,"  "  A 
Very  Old  Question,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

BREAD   UPON   THE  WATERS:    a  Novel.     By 

Marie  J.  Hyde.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 
BRIDE  OF  ROERVIG,  The.      By  W.  Bergsoe, 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Nina  Francis.     Crown  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

"  A  charmingly  fresh  and  simple  tale,  which  was  well  worth  translating, 
and  has  been  translated  well." — Athentsiim. 

"  There  is  a  strong  human  interest  throughout  the  story,  and  it  abounds 
with  little  snatches  of  description,  which  are  full  of  poetic  grace  and  charm. 
.  .  .  The  translator  has  been  most  successful  in  preserving  the  spirit  and 
genuine  Norse  flavour  of  the  original." — Scotsman. 

BRITISH  SUBALTERN,  The.  By  an  Ex- 
Subaltern.    One  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

BROKEN  TRYST,  The.  By  Maxwell  Gray. 
Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

BURIED  PAST,  The  :  a  Novel.  Crown  Svo,  price 
7s.  6d. 

"In  the  short  space  at  our  command  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  volume 
justice.  It  is  a  pleasant  change  from  the  highly-coloured  sensationalism  of 
the  present  day,  and  we  can  faithfully  pronounce  it  the  best  novel  we  have 
read  for  some  time." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

BUILDING  UPON  SAND.       By  Elizabeth  J. 

Lysaght     Crown  Svo.,  los.  6d. 

BROAD  OUTLINES  OF  LONG  YEARS  IN 
AUSTRALIA.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  of  Binnum  Binnum. 
Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

HRISTIERN  THE  WICKED  :  an  Historical 
Tale.     By  H.  S.  Tagson.    (The  Author's  Translation.) 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
CINDERELLA  :  a   new  version  of  an  old    Story. 

Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
CLARA  PONSONBY  :  a  Novel.     By  Robert  Bev- 

ERIDGE.     I  vol.  crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 
CLEWBEND,  The.     By  Moy  Ella.     Crown  Svo., 

7s.  6d. 
COOMB  DESERT.     By  G.  W.  FiTZ.     Crown  Svo.,. 

7s.  6d. 
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CORALIA  ;  a  Plaint  of  Futurity.    By  the  Author  of 
"  Pyrna."     Crown  Svo.,  ys.  6d. 

AISY  AND  THE  EARL.      By  CONSTANCE 

Howell.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
DISCORD,  A  :  a   Story.      By  Aleth  WiLLESON. 

I  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
DISINTERRED.      From  the  Boke  of  a  Monk  of 

Carden  Abbey.     By  T.  ESMONDE.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

ISaRL  of  EFFINGHAM,  The.  By  Lalla 
[il.OBI  M'DowELL,  Author  of  "  How  we  learned  to  Help 
Ouroelves."     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

EMERGING  FROM  THE  CHRYSALIS.     By  J. 
F.  NiCHOLLS.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

AIR  MAID  OF  TAUNTON,  The  :  a  Tale  of 
the  Siege.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Alford.  Crown  Svo.,  6s 


FERNVALE:    Some    Pages   of  Elsie's   Life.      By 

Harry  Buchanan.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
FLORENCE;  or  Loyal  Quand  Meme.    By  FRANCES 

Armstrong.     Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth.     Post  free. 

"A  very  charming  love  story,  eminently  pure  and  lady-like  in  tone." — 
Civil  Service  Review. 

FOR  TWO  YEARS.    By  Vectis.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

FRIEDEMANN  BACH  ;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  an 
Idealist.  Adapted  from  the  German  of  A.  E.  Brachvogel. 
By  the  Rev,  J.  Walker,  B.C.L.  Dedicated,  with  permission, 
to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
STEIN.     I  vol.,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

FROM  A  BED  OF  ROSES.     By  Cuthbert  Hope. 

Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

I^HREAT  lady,  a.  From  the  German  of 
|^^3|  Dewall.  Translated  by  Louise  Harriron.  Crown 
Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

GREGORS,  The  :  a  Cornish  Story.  By  Jane  H. 
Spettigue.     Crown  Svo.^  7s.  6d. 

ARRINGTON ;  or,  the  Exiled  Royalist :  a  tale 
of   the    Hague.      By  FREDERICK  Spencer    Bird. 
Crown  Svo.,  price  7s.  6d. 

HOUSE  OF  ACHENDAROCH,  The  :  or,  an  Old 

Maid's  Love-Story.     By  M.  Emily  Cameron.     Crown  Svo., 
7s.  6d. 
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NSIDIOUS  THIEF,  The:  a  Tale  for  Humble 
Folks.      By    One    of    Themselves.      Crown   8vo,    5s. 
iSecond  Edition. 

IN  TROPIC  SEAS  :  a  Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main 
By  W.  Westall.  Author  of  "  Tales  and  Legends  of  Saxony 
and  Lusatia."     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

IN  THE  SPRING  OF  MY  LIFE  :  a  Love  Story. 
By  the  Princess  Olga  Cantacuzene.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Madame  Klaus,  with  the  author's  approval. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

INTRICATE    PATHS.      By   C.  L.  J.  S.      Crown 

8vo,  7s.  6d. 

OHN   FENN'S   WIFE.    By  Maria    Lewis. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


ADY     BLANCHE,    The.     By  Harold  St. 

Clair.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LALAGE.    By  Augusta  Chambers.     Crown  8vo, 

7s.  6d. 
LAST  OF  THE  KERDRECS,  The.  By  William 

MiNTURN,  Author  of  "  Travels  West."     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

LEAVES  FROM  AN  OLD  PORTFOLIO.   By 

Eliza  Mary  Barron.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LITTLE  ALPINE  FOX-DOG,  The:  a  Love 
Story.     By  CECIL  CLARKE.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LILIAN.    By  G.  Beresford  Fitz  Gerald,  author 

of  "  As  the  Fates  Would  Have  It."     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  UNFORTU- 
NATE AUTHOR,  The.  Written  by  Himself.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

LOVED  AND  UNLOVED  :  a  Story.  By  HARRIET 
Davis.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

LOVE  THE  LEVELLER:   a  Tale.     Crown    8vo, 

7s.  6d. 

ARGARET  MORTIMER'S  SECOND  HUS- 
BAND.    By  Mrs.  HiLLS.     i  vol.,  7s.  6d. 
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MARJORY'S  FAITH.    By  Florence  Harding, 

Crown  8vo,  7  s.  6d. 

MARRIED  FOR  MONEY,     i  vol.,  los.  6d. 

MARTIN  LAWS  :   a  Story.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

MAUD  LEATHWAITE:  an  Autobiography.  By 
Beatrice  A.  Jourdan,  author  of  "  The  Journal  of  a  Waiting 
Gentlewoman."     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d, 

MERRY  AND    GRAVE.     By    Peter   Athelby. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

MILES  :  a  Town  Story.  By  SiGMA.  Author  of 
"  Fan."     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d. 

MISTRESS    OF    LANGDALE    HALL,  The  :  a 

Romance    of  the    West    Riding.      By    RosA    Mackenzie 
Kettle.     Complete  in  one  handsome  volume,  with  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  by  Percival  Skelton.     4s.,  post  free. 
"The  story  is  interesting  and  very  pleasantly  written,  and  for  the  sake  of 

both  author  and  publisher,  we  cordially  wish  it  the  reception  it  deserves. ' 

— Saturday  Review. 

MUSICAL      TALES,       PHANTASMS,       AND 
SKETCHES.     From  the  German  of  Elise  Polko.     By  M. 
Prime   Maudslay.      Dedicated   (with    permission)    to   Sir 
Julius  Benedict.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 
Also  Second  Series  of  the  above,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 

EGLECTED  ;   a   Story  of  Nursery  Education 
Forty  Years  Ago.      By   Miss  Julia  Luard.     Crown 


8vo.,  5s.,  cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED    TORY,     A.        By     "West 
Somerset.."    i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

NORTONDALE  CASTLE,     i  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

NOT  TO  BE  BROKEN.    By  W.  A.  Chandler. 

Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

|NE  FOR  ANOTHER.    By  Emma  C.  Wait. 

Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

HIT'S   MOTHER,  and  other  Stories.     By  the 
author  of  "  The  Wynnes,"  "  Aggesden  Vicar- 
Regent  Rosalind,"   etc.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
POPPLEWAGS.  By  Chrome.  In  ornamental  cover, 
2s.  6d. 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co ,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 
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PUTTYPUrS    PROTEGEE  ;  or  Road,  Rail,  and 

River.     A   Story  in  Three   Books.     By  Henry    George 

Churchill.      Crown  8vo.,  with  14  illustrations  by  Wallis 

Mackay.     Post  free,  4s.     Second  edition. 

"  It  is  a  lengthened  and  diversified  farce,  full  of  screaming- fun  and  comic 
■delineation — a  reflection  of  Dickens,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  Mr.  Boucicault, 
and  dealing  with  various  descriptions  of  social  life.  We  have  read  and 
laughed,  pooh-poohed,  and  read  again,  ashamed  of  our  interest,  but  our 
interest  has  been  too  strong  for  our  shame.  Readers  may  do  worse  than 
•surrender  themselves  to  its  melo-dramatic  enjoyment.  From  title-page  to 
colophon,  only  Dominie  Sampson's  epithet  can  describe  it — it  is  'pro- 
digious.' " — British  Quarterly  Review. 

J^lEAL   AND  UNREAL:  Tales  of  Both  Kinds. 
]B.S3|     By  Harriet  Olivia  Boddington.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

REIGN  OF  ROSAS,  The,  or  South  American 
Sketches.     By  E.  C.  Fernau.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

REGENT  ROSALIND  :  a  Story.  By  the  author  of 
"  Workaday  Briars,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

RENRUTH.     By  Henry  Turner.     Crown  8vo., 

7s.  6d. 
ROSE  AND  JOSEPHINE  :  a  Story  translated  from 
the  French  by  Edith  H.  Owen.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

ROSIE  AND  HUGH  ;  or,  Lost  and  Found.  By 
Helen  C.  Nash,     i  vol.,  crown  Svo.,  6s. 

ACRIFICETOHONOUR,  A.  ByMrs.HENRY 

Lyttelton  Rogers.    Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

ST.  NICHOLAS'  EVE,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mary 
C.  ROWSELL.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

SIBYLLE'S     STORY.      By    Octave     Feuillet. 

Translated  by  Margaret  Watson.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 
SIR     AUBYN'S     HOUSEHOLD.       By    Sigma. 

Author  of  "  Fan."     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

SKYWARD    AND   EARTHWARD  :  a  Tale.     By 

Arthur  Penrice.     i  vol.    Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

SOLE  REWARD  OF  SO  MUCH  LOVE,  The. 
By  Dainton  Baines.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

SOPHIA  :  a   Novel.      By  Jane  Ashton.      Crown 

Svo.,  7s.  6d. 
SORRENTINA.      By    Gina    Rose.      Crown    8vo., 

7s.  6d. 
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SO  SINKS  THE  DAY  STAR:  The  Story  of  Two 
Lovings  and  a  Liking.  By  James  Keith.  Crown  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

SPOILT  LIVES.     By  Mrs.  Raper.    Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

STANLEY    MEREDITH  :    a  Tale   by  "  Sabina." 

Crown  8vo.,  7s,  6d. 

STAR  OF  HOPE,  The,  and  other  Tales.  By  Vic- 
toria Stewart.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

STILL  UNSURE.    By  C.  Vane,  Author  of  "Sweet 

Bells  Jangled."     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

SWEET    IDOLATRY.      By   Miss   Anstruther. 

Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

SURGEON'S  SECRET,  The.    By  Sydney   Mos- 

TYN,  Author  of  "  Kitty's  Rival,"  etc.     Crown  Svo.,  los.  6d. 
"A  most  exciting  novel — the  best  on  cur  list.     It  may  be  fairly  recom- 
mended  as  a  very  extraordinary  book." — yohn  Bull. 

SUSSEX  IDYL,   A.       By    Clementina   Black. 

Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

IhROUGH  HARDSHIPS  TO  LORDSHIPS. 

By  Flora  Eaton.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

TEN  TIMES  PAID  :  a  Story  of  the  South.  By 
Bruton  Blosse.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

TIM'S    CHARGE.     By  Amy   Campbell,     i  vol., 

Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

TOUCH  NOT  THE  NETTLE  :  a  Story.  By  Alec 
Fearon.     Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

TRUE  STORY  OF  HUGH  NOBLE^S  FLIGHT, 

The.     By  the  Authoress  of  "  What  Her  Face  Said."     los.  6d. 

TWO  FAIR  LADIES.  By  F.  B.  Drew  Bicker- 
staffe  Drew.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

||H|NTO    WHICH    SHE    WAS    NOT     BORN. 

IBMSI     By  Ellen  Gadesden.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

[Vagabond    CHARLIE.    By   "Vagabond." 

|^!^|     I  vol.  crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

VANDELEURS  OF  RED  TOR,  The.     A  Tale  of 

South  Devon.  By  Theodore  Russell  Monro.   Crown  Svo., 

7s.  6d. 
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VANESSA  FAIRE.    By  George  Joseph.     Crown 

8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
VIKING,  The.     By  M.  R.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

ALTER  FORBES.     By  A.  A.     Crown    8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

WEBS    OF  LOVE.      (I.  A   Lawyer's  Device.     II. 
Sancta  Simplicitas.)  By  G.  E.  H.   i  vol.,  Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

WHO  CAN  TELL }    By  Mere  Hazard.     Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

WIDOW  OF  WINDSOR,  A.  By  Annie  Gaskell. 

Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

WOMAN    THAT  SHALL  BE  PRAISED,  The: 
a  Novel.     By  Hilda  Reay.     i  vol.,  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

"Decidedly  well  written,  attractive,  and  readable.  .  .  .  The  characters 
stand  out  as  if  they  had  been  pondered  over  and  worked  at ;  the  circum- 
stances are  fresh  and  natural  ;  the  style  is  pure,  and  the  thoughts  refined." 
— AthencBuvi. 

WOMAN'S  AMBITION.    By  M.  L.  Lyons,     i  vol., 
7s.  6d. 


E    OUTSIDE    FOOLS;    or.   Glimpses  Inside 

the    Stock  Exchange.     By  ERASMUS   PiNTO,  Broker. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

YE  VAMPYRES!  A  Legend  of  the  National 
Betting  Ring,  showing  what  became  of  it.  By  the  Spfxtre. 
In  striking  Illustrated  Cover,  price  2s.,  post  free. 

YOUTH  OF  THE  PERIOD,  The.     By  J.  F.  Shaw 

Kennedy,  Esq.,  late  79th  Highlanders.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 


BOOKS    OF   TRAVEL,    &c. 


HE  POPE  AND  THE  KING— PiustheNiNTH 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  ;  and  the  War  between  Church 
and  State  in  Italy.  By  A.  Gallenga,  author  of  "  Italy 
Revisited,"  "  Country  Life  in  Piedmont,"  etc.  2  vols.,  8vo., 
3QS- 
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TWO  YEARS  OF  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

By  A.  Gallenga  (of  the  Times),  author  of  "  Italy  Re- 
visited," "  Country  Life  in  Piedmont,"  "  The  Invasion  of 
Denmark,"  etc.    2  vols.,  8vo.,  price  30s. 

The  Times  says  : — "A  more  thorough  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  the 
Turkish  System  was  never  penned  ;  and  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
must  rejoice  when  they  peruse  page  after  page  which,  to  use  a  famihar  ex- 
pression, does  not  leave  on  the  Turks  '  the  face  of  a  dog.' But  Mr. 

Gallenga  did  not  visit  Constantinople  to  quarrel,  but  to  observe  the  various 
phases  of  the  Eastern  Question  as  it  passed  from  diplomatic  remonstrances 
to  provincial  outbreaks,  to  Bulgarian  atrocities,  to  the  Servian  war,  to  the 
Armistice,  to  the  Conference,  to  renewed  Protocols,  and  at  last  to  this  war 

between  Russia  and  Turkey Extraordinary  opportunities  fell  into 

Mr.  Gallenga's  way,  and  in  these  very  interesting  volumes  he  has  availed 
himself  of  them  to  the  full." 

ITALY  REVISITED.    By  A.  Gallenga.    Author 

of  "  Italy,  Past  and  Present,"  "  Country  Life  in  Piedmont," 
etc.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  30s.  {Second  Editio?i.) 
Times,  Nov.  11,  1875. — "Mr.  Gallenga's  new  volumes  on  Italy  will  be 
welcome  to  those  who  care  for  an  unprejudiced  account  of  the  prospects  and 
present  condition  of  the  country.  .  .  .In  noticing  Mr.  Gallenga's  most 
interesting  volumes,  we  have  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to 
topics  of  grave  and  national  importance,  and  we  wish  we  could  also  have 
done  justice  to  his  impressions  of  the  Italy  he  revisited  as  seen  in  its  lighter 
and  social  aspects." 

Spectator,  Nov.  20,  1875. — "The  two  volumes  abound  in  interesting 
matter,  with  vivid  sketches  of  places  and  persons, — Florence  for  instance,— 
Garibaldi  and  Mazzini.  The  personal  reminiscences,  too,  of  the  author's 
bloodless  campaign  with  Prince  Napoleon  in  1859  are  notably  interesting." 

UNTRODDEN  SPAIN,  and  her  Black  Country. 
Being  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Spaniard  of 
the  Interior.  By  Hugh  James  Rose,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  In  2  vols.,  8vo.,  price  30s.  {Second Edition.) 
The  Times  says — "  These  volumes  form  a  very  pleasing  commentary  on 
a  land  and  a  people  to  which  Englishmen  will  always  turn  with  sympathetic 
interest." 

The  Saturday  Review  says—"  His  title  of  '  Untrodden  Spain '  is  no 
misnomer.   He  leads  us  into  scenes  and  among  classes  of  Spaniards  where  few 

English  writers  .have    preceded  him We  can  only  recommend  our 

readers  to  get  it  and  search  for  themselves.  Those  who  are  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  Spain  will  best  appreciate  its  varied  excellence." 

OVER  THE  BORDERS  OF  CHRISTENDOM  and 

ESLAMIAH;  or,  Travels  in  the  Summer  of  1875  through 
Hungary,  Slavonia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia, 
and  Montenegro  to  the  North  of  Albania.  By  James  Creagh, 
author  of  '  A  Scamper  to  SebastopoL'     2  vols.,  large  post  Bvo. 

CANTON  AND  THE  BOGUE  :  the  Narrative  of 
an  eventful  six  months  in  China.  By  Walter  William 
MUNDY.     Crown  Bvo.,  7s.  6d. 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 
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TRAVEL   AND    SPORT    IN  BURMAH,  SIAM, 

AND  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA.     By  John  Bradley. 

Post  8vO.,   I2S, 

TO  THE  DESERT  AND  BACK  ;  or  Travels  in 
Spain,  the  Barbary  States,  Italy,  etc.,  in  1875-76.  By  ZouCH 
H.  TURTON.  One  vol.  large  post  8vo.  12s. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Mr.  Minturn's  "  Travels  West." 

TRAVELS  WEST.  By  William  Minturn.  Large 

post  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Daily  News  says — "An  unpretending  volume  of  travel,  the  author 
of  which  describes  in  a  lively  vein  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  a  recent 
journey  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  back  by  Omaha  and  Chicago  into  Canada." 

AMONG  THE   CARLISTS.    By  John   Furley, 

author  of  "Struggles  and  Experiences  of  a  Neutral  Volunteer." 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HOW  I  SPENT  MY  TWO  YEARS'  LEAVE ;  or. 

My  Impressions  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Canada.  By  an 
Indian  Officer.     In  one  vol.,  8vo.     Price  12s. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  LAST  FIVE 

SULTANS  OF  TURKEY  ;  being  the  Experiences  during 
fifty  years  of  Mr.  Consul-General  Barker,  with  explanatory 
remarks  to  the  present  day,  by  his  son,  EDWARD  B.  B.  BAR- 
KER, H.B.M.  Consul.    In  2  vols.  8vo. 

ROBA  D'lTALIA  ;  or,  Italian  Lights  and  Shadows  : 
a  record  of  Travel.  By  Charles  W.  Heckethorn.  In  2 
vols.,  8vo.,  price  30s. 

MALTA  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO.  With  a  Concise 
History  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Crusades, 
and  Knights  Templars.  By  Col.  Claudius  Shaw.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  los.  6d.,  gilt  edges,  12s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SLAM  ;    its  Origin,  Genius,  and   Mission.     By 
John  Joseph  Lake,  author  of   "  Notes  and  Essays 
on  the  Christian  Religion."     Crown  8vo.,  price  5s. 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 
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ANOTHER  WORLD  ;  or,  Fragments  from  the  Star 
City  of  Montalluyah.  By  Hermes.  Third  Edition,  revised, 
with  additions.     Post  8vo.,  price  12s. 

BYRON   BIRTHDAY    BOOK,  The.     Edited    by 

James  Burrows.     Handsomely  bound,  3s. 
DICKENS'S  LONDON  :  or,  London  in  the  Works 
of  Charles  Dickens.     By  T.  EDGAR  Pemberton,  author  of 
"  Under  Pressure."     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

EGYPT    UNDER    ISMAIL   PACHA.     Edited  by 

Blanchard  Jerrold.  Large  post  8vo.,  withIllustrations,|i2s. 
EPITAPH  I  AN  A  ;  or,  the  Curiosities  of  Churchyard 

Literature  :  being  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with 

an  Introduction.     By  W.  Fairley.      Crown  Bvo.,  cloth,. 

price  5  s.     Post  free. 

"  Entertaining."— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  capital  collection." — Court  Circular. 

"  A  very  readable  volume." — Daily  Review. 

"A  most  interesting  book." — Leeds  Mercury. 

'  Interesting  and  amusing." — Nonconformist. 

"  Particularly  entertaining." — Public  Opinion. 

"  A  curious  and  entertaining  volume." — Oxford  Chronicle. 

"  A  very  interesting  collection." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

ETYMONIA.     In  i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

FACT   AGAINST    FICTION.      The   Habits  and 

Treatment  of  Animals  Practically  Considered.     Hydrophobia 
and  Distemper.     '^Vith  some  remarks   on    Darwin.     By  the 
Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley.    2  vols.  8vo.,  30s. 
MOVING  EARS.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Weak- 
HEAD,  Rector  of  Newtown,  Kent,     i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  5s. 

NOTES  AND  ESSAYS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION  :  Its  Philosophical  Principles  and  its  Enemies. 

By  John  Joseph  Lake.     Crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d. 
OUR  INDIAN  EMPIRE  :  the  History  of  the  Won- 

derful  Rise  of  British  Supremacy  in  Hindustan.     By  the  Rev. 

Samuel  Norwood,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of   the  Grammar 

School,  Whalley.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

SOCIAL  ARCHITECTURE;  or.  Reasons  and 
Means  for  the  Demolition  and  Reconstruction  of  the  Social 
Edifice.     By  An  Exile  from  France.     Demy  8vo.,  i6s. 

THERESE  HENNES,  AND  HER  MUSICAL 
EDUCATION:  a  Biographical  Sketch.  By  her  Father. 
Translated  from  the  German  MS.  by  H.  Mannheimer. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGY   OF   THE  SECTS.     Crown 

8vo.,  price  5s. 

THE  RISE  AND  DECAY  OF  THE  RULE  OF 

ISLAM.     By  Archibald  J.  Dunn.     Large  post  8vo.,  12s. 


POETRY,  &c. 

I^^RVELON  :  a  Poem.     By  W.  J.  Dawson.     Fcp. 

jgfe&sl     8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

BYRON  BIRTHDAY  BOOK,  The.  Edited  by 
James  Burrows.    Handsomely  bound,  3s. 

DEATH  OF  ^GEUS,  The,  and  other  Poems. 
By  W.  H.  A.  Emra.     Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 

DUSKY    RAMBLES.     By  Elizabeth    Warne. 

Fcap.  Svo.,  4s. 

EMPEROR   AND    THE    GALILEAN,    The:   a 

Drama  in  two  parts.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of 
Henrik  Ibsen,  by  Catherine  Ray.  In  i  vol.,  crown  Svo., 
7s.  6d. 

FARM,  The:  Incidents  and  Occurrences  thereat. 
By  D.  W.  Slann.  With  Songs  and  Music.  Crown  Svo., 
price  6s. 

FAREWELL  TO  LIFE ;  or  Lyrical  Reminiscences 
of  British  Peers  in  Art.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
late  Patrick  Nasmyth.  By  RICHARD  Langley.  Dedicated 
to  Sir  Francis  Grant,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Fcp. 
Svo.,  price  3s.  6d. 

GRANADA,    AND    OTHER    POEMS.      By   M. 

Sabiston.     Fcp.  Svo.,  4s. 
HELEN,  and  other  Poems.     By  Hubert  Curtis. 

Fcp.  Svo.,  3s.  6d. 
XENWITH,  and  other  Poems.     By  Eliza  Down. 

Fcp.  Svo.,  2s.  6d. 
MARY  DESMOND,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Nicholas  J.  Gannon.    Fcp.  Svo.,  4s.,  cloth.     Second 

Edition. 
MISPLACED  LOVE.    A  Tale  of  Love,  Sin,  Sorrow, 

and  Remorse,     i  vol.,  crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 
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POEMS  AND  SONNETS.  By  H.  Greenhough 
Smith,  B.A.    Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

REGENT,  The  :  a  Play  in  Five  Acts  and  Epilogue. 
By  J.  M,  Chanson.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

RITUALIST'S  PROGRESS,  The;  or,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Reforms  and  Ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Septimus  Alban, 
Member  of  the  E.C.U.,  Vicar  of  S.  Alicia,  Sloperton.  By 
A  B  WiLDERED  Parishioner.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

SONGS    IN    THE    STRIFE.      By  J.  Redfearn 

Aden.     Fcap.  Svo.,  4s. 

SOUL  SPEAKS,  The,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Francis  H.  Hemery.     In  wrapper,  is. 

SUMMER  SHADE  AND  Vv^INTER  SUNSHINE 
Poems.     By  Rosa   Mackenzie  Kettle,  author  of  "The 
Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall."     New  Edition.     2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THROUGH    DEATH   TO    LIFE.     Sonnets.     By 

George  Barlow.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
WEAK  MOMENTS.     By  Xoc.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

WITCH  OF  NEMI,  The,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Edward  Brennan.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

EARAH.    A  Romaunt  of  Modern  Life.    By  Trou- 
badour.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


PAMPHLETS,  &c. 

LFRED    THE    GREAT:  an   Opera  in  Four 
Acts.     By  Isaac  Hearnden.     In  wrapper,  price  is. 

ALPERTON  GHOST,  The:  a  Story.  By  Miss 
F.  H.  Waldy.     Price  6d.,  post  free. 

ANOTHER  ROW  AT  DAME  EUROPA'S 
SCHOOL.  Showing  how  John's  Cook  made  an  Irish  Stew, 
and  what  came  of  it.     6d.,  sewed. 

"ANY  WOMAN  WILL   DO  FOR  A   MAN:"   a 

Warning  to  those  about  to  Marry.     In  wrapper,  6d.,  post  free. 
(Now  ready,  New  Edition,  price  3d.) 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 
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BALAK  AND  BALAAM  IN  EUROPEAN  COS- 
TUME. By  the  Rev.  James  Kean,  M. A.,  Assistant  to  the 
Incumbent  of  Markinch,  Fife.     6d.,  sewed. 

BATTLE    OF  THE  TITLE,  The:   showing  how 

Will  Happirok  and  Tommy  Hyghe  tried  to  get  into  office  and 
failed.     In  wrapper,  is.,  post  free. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A   WEST-END  USURER. 

In  illustrated  cover,  price  is.,  post  free. 

DIFFICULTIES    OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

3y  a  Young  Beginner.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Everlasting  Torment  of  the  Wicked  shown  to  be  Unscriptural. 
In  wrapper,  is.,  post  free. 

FALL  OF  MAN,  The  :  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
"  Descent  of  Man  ;  "  being  a  Complete  Refutation,  by  common- 
sense  arguments,  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  is.,  sewed. 

GOLDEN  PATH,    The:    a  Poem.     By  ISABELLA 

Stuart.    6d.,  sewed. 
GREAT  FIGHT,  The,  BETWEEN  THE  BEAR 

AND  THE  TURKEY.      Its  Origin  and  Probable  Results. 
By  a  Young  Lion.     In  wrapper,  price  6d.,  post  free. 

HOW  THE  FIRE  WAS  KINDLED,  AND 
HOW  THE  WATER  BOILED  ;  or.  Lessons  in  Agitation. 
In  wrapper,  is. 

IRISH  COLLAPSE,  The;  or,  Three  Months  of 
Home  Rule  :  Vision  of  Confusion.  Dedicated  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  By  the  Member  for  Donny- 
BROOK.     In  wrapper,  IS.,  post  free. 

LETTER  TO  THE  OUEEN,  A,  ON  HER 
RETIREMENT  FROM  PUBLIC  LIFE.  By  One  of  Her 
Majesty's  most  Loyal  Subjects.  In  wrapper,  price  is.,  post 
free. 

MISTRESSES  AND  MAIDS.  By  Hubert 
Curtis,  author  of  "  Helen,"  &c.     Price  id. 

NEW  ZEALANDER,  The,  ON  LONDON 
BRIDGE  ;  or,  Moral  Ruins  of  the  Modern  Babylon.  By  a 
M.L.C.     In  wrapper,  price  is. 

OLD  TABLE,  The  :  a  Story  for  the  Young.  In 
wrapper,  is.,  post  free. 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand 
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ON  THE  MISMANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

RECORD  OFFICE.  By  J.  Pym  Yeatman,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     In  wrapper,  price  is. 

OLD  CHURCH  KEY,  The.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 

A.  Emra.     In  wrapper,  price  6d.,  post  free. 
PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.    A  Narrative  of  Sundry 
Family  Quarrels.     Showing  especially  how  the  last  quarrel 
was  settled,  and  by  whom,  and  what  people  said  of  the  peace- 
makers.   In  wrapper,  is. 

PUZZLES  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS,  Original 
and  Selected.  Edited  by  THOMAS  Owen.  In  ornamental 
wrapper,  price  is.,  post  free. 

REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL,  The,  THE  BEAUTI- 
FUL AND  THE  TRUE  ;  or.  Art  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ;  a  Plain  Treatise  for  Plain  People,  containing  a  new 
and  startling  Revelation  for  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  By  a  RUSTIC 
RUSKIN.      2S.  6d. 

REDBREAST  OF  CANTERBURY  CATHE- 
DRAL, The  :  Lines  from  the  Latin  of  Peter  du  Mouhn, 
sometime  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Wells,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woo'dchurch.  Handsomely 
bound,  price  is. 

SKETCHES  IN  CORNWALL.    By  M.  F.  Bragge. 

In  Wrapper,  price  is. 

TALE  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE  (The).     By  S.  H.  W. 

In  wrapper,  is. 

TICHBORNE   AND    ORTON    AUTOGRAPHS, 

The  ;  comprising  Autograph  Letters  of  Roger  Tichborne, 
Arthur  Orton  (to  Mary  Ann  Loder),  and  the  Defendant  (early 
letters  to  Lady  Tichborne,  &c.),  in  facsimile.  In  wrapper, 
price  6d. 

TWELVE  NATIONAL  BALLADS  (First  Series) 
Dedicated  to   Liberals  of   all  classes.      By    Philhelot,  of 
Cambridge.     In  ornamental  cover,  price  6d.,  post  free. 

TRUE  FLEMISH  STORY,  A.  By  the  author  of 
■'  The  Eve  of  St.  Nicholas."     In  wrapper,  is. 

USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  IRRATIONAL  ANI- 
MALS, The  ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Essential  Moral 
Difference  between  Genuine  "Sport"  and  the  Horrors  of 
Vivisection.     In  wrapper,  price  is.,  post  free. 

Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.,  10,  Southampton  St.,  Strand. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

DVENTURES    OF  TOM    HANSON,  The; 

Or,  Brave  Endeavours  Achieve  Success  ;  a  Story  for 
Boys.  By  Firth  Garside,  M.A.  5s.  Illustrated.  Hand- 
somely bound. 

BYRON  BIRTHDAY  BOOK,  The.  Edited  by 
James  Burrows.    Handsomely  bound,  3s. 

HARRY'S  BIG  BOOTS  :  a  Fairy  Tale,  for  ''  Smalle 
Folke."  By  S.  E.  Gay.  With  8  Full-page  Illustrations  and 
a  Vignette  by  the  author,  drawn  on  wood  by  Percival 
SkeltoN.  Crown  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s. 
"  Some  capital  fun  will  be  found  in  '  Harry's  Big  Boots.'  .  .  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent   and  so  is  the  story." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PHIL'S  MOTHER,  and  other  Stories.  By  the 
author  of  "  The  Wynnes,"  "  Aggesden  Vicarage,"  "  Regent 
Rosalind,"  etc.     Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Suitable  for 
Private  Theatricals,  with  Music  for  the  Songs,  The  Words 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Barmby,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  The  Music  adapted,  arranged,  and  partly 
composed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Precentor  of 
Durham.     In  one  handsome  volume,  price  5s. 

ROSIE  AND  HUGH;  a  Tale  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  Helen  C.  Nash,     i  vol.,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  In  '  Rosie  and  Hugh'  we  have  all  the  elements  of  fiction  presented  in 
the  best  possible  form  to  attract  boys  and  girls.  Wholesome,  pure,  lively, 
with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  humour,  the  book  is  certain  to  be  a  favourite 

with  both  parents  and  children A  cheerful,  clever  \sorV:'— Morning 

Post. 

SEED-TIME  AND  REAPING.  A  Tale  for  the 
Young     By  Helen  Paterson.     Crown  Svo.  5s. 

FLORENCE  OR  LOYAL  QUAND  MEME,     By 

Frances  Armstrong.    Crown  Svo.,  5s.,  post  free. 

MILES  :  a  Town  Story.  By  the  author  of  "  Fan." 
Crown  Svo.,  3s,  6d. 

SYMBOL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  A.  I.  D.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations,  2s. 
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